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Something about Photographic Bookplates 


DR. JAMES 
—y JHE fashion of bookplates may 
properly be called ancient, yet, for 
some reason—perhaps because we 
are in such haste to make money 
that we have time only for intensely 
practical things—here in America knowledge 
of these unobtrusive works of art is confined 
largely to artists and a few booklovers who own 
them. Hence a little explanation for those who 
have no idea of what is meant by the word 
“bookplate” will not be amiss. 

A bookplate is a label pasted on the inside cover 
of a book, to denote its ownership, not its author- 
ship. One of the illustrations shows a book- 
plate in a book. They vary in size, the smallest 
being about one inch square, and run up to as 
much as six by ten inches. Some institutions and 
individuals have different sizes, for use in dif- 
ferent-sized books. When I was in_ public 
school, it was a common thing to write on the 
flyleaf of our books: 


=. 


“Don’t steal this book, 
For fear of your life, 
For the owner carries 
A big jack-knife.” 


This was my first bookplate! 
I have seen a bookplate which is simply a 
slip with the following verse printed on it: 


This book I lend to give you pleasure, 
To read and ponder at your leisure, 

To steal it would be mean. 

Turn down no leaves, but treat it well, 
Who may next read it, none can tell, 
So please to keep it clean. 

’Tis lent you for your own perusal, 

So please to give a quick refusal 

To those who would it borrow. 

Your pleasure sated, let it be 

Quickly returned again to me, 

And thereby keep from sorrow 


Yours truly, 


Joun Doe. 


E. HORNING 


Bookplates were probably very ancient; some 
of the small tablets found in Assyrian libraries are 
intelligible only as bookplates, and some are 
attributed to Japan in the tenth century. How- 
ever, the earliest definitely dated bookplate was 
made about 1480, and since then the list of 
artists is a long one, who with infinite artistic 
style and mood have worked out designs of this 
kind. There are associations and _ periodicals 
the world over devoted solely to the interests of 
the bookplate, and there are regular “prices 
current” of bookplates among dealers, and 
auction-sales as of books. Collections of book- 
plates, though a modern hobby, have risen to 
enormous proportions, such as that of the British 
Museum, containing 200,000 or more, and a 
number of large and valuable private collections 
are in existence. Before 1875 these works of 
art, however rare, were allowed to remain securely 
within their volumes. But about this date the 
collection of bookplates became more of a hobby, 
and with the publication of “Guide to the Study 
of Bookplates” by the English poet, John Byrne 
Leicester Warren, afterwards Lord de Tabley, 
in 1880 many people became interested in this 
new and fascinating pursuit. In many cases 
the little bookplate became of more value than 
the book in which it was found. 

The earliest bookplates were almost entirely 
armorial, emblazoned with crests, and none was 
complete without its motto. These were, there- 
fore, more an expression of family dignity than 
of personal taste. Later came the Jacobean, 
with a heavy carved appearance; then Chippen- 
dale, lighter and more airy, with graceful sprays 
and garlands, ete. About 1770 came the “Ribbon 
and Wreath” variety, with a shield decorated as 
the name implies, much more simple and more 
tasteful. Nowadays the tendency is to simplify 
the design, and to cut down the inscription to 
“Ex Libris, John Brown” or “John Brown, His 
Book”, ete. This, of course, does not prevent 
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BOOKPLATE IN BOOK 


the unobtrusive introduction of heraldic devices: 
but possibilities for variety of style and mood 
on the part of the artist are greatly increased. 
There is a bookplate society in England that asks 
its members to be interested in the Art of the 
Bookplate, entirely aside from its historical 
association, to encourage the artists and engrav- 
ers to produce plates worthy of a place in a good 
book and to stimulate the desire of all interested 
to produce original designs of merit and beauty. 

Mottoes, hobbies, allusion to personal achieve- 
ments, portraits, allegorical emblems—such ele- 
ments with decorative setting form material 
for individual designs, in which we can get a 
glimpse of the man behind the plate. There 
are no more charming examples than those which 
reflect the owner's love of out-of-doors. Cer- 
tainly there is plenty of opportunity for an 
exhibition of poor taste, or a parade of self- 
advertisement. But if the owner may be too 
much in evidence, so may the artist, by over- 
elaboration or objectionable display of his own 
technique. One does not seek stiffness nor 
solemnity—some examples, indeed, are quite 
witty—but a certain dignity is called for. Appro- 
priateness in conception and design, and co-ordi- 
nation of the different elements into an orderly 
whole, are necessary, and the final purpose should 
always be kept in view. 

The bookplate is well worthy of consideration 
as a work of art, especially in its modern mani- 


DR. J. E. HORNING 


festations. Although the skill and individuality 
of the artist are eventually the dominating note, 
it is based, primarily, on the personality of the 
one who orders it, and should give some indi- 
cation of the owner’s character and inclinations. 
In fact, this impulse and the pleasure of its 
artistic expression have led some people to have 
a number of bookplates. The ideal bookplate 
is achieved when the personality and ideas of 
the owner, whether a private person or an insti- 
tution, are sympathetically expressed by the 
artist; not only by his skill and execution, but 
by his choice of a suitable medium and process 
of reproduction. A bookplate that is distine- 
tively and beautifully your own, and no other’s, 
is a continual joy. 

Bookplates are usually first designed and 
drawn in India ink by the artist, then plates 
are made therefrom by an engraver. Usually 
zinc-plates are made from line-drawings, which 
are not very expensive. Additional prints can be 
made from these plates from time to time by the 
printer, as your library increases. Sometimes, 
a halftone plate is necessary. This is naturally 
much more expensive; but where the prints 
are to be made by a printing-press, the final 
result is what counts. 

The reader has probably asked himself before 
this, ““Why does such an article appear in PHoro- 
Era MacGazine? What is photographic about 
this?” Turn now to the illustration that shows 
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the bookplate with the moonlight-view. The 
center panel is one of my pet pictures, chiefly 
because it is one of the best and most artistic 
photographs which I have ever produced, and 
partly because of the associations connected 
with it. The veranda at the right of the picture 
is a corner of the house in which I grew up, on 
the shore of Lake Ontario, where I lived from 
the age of six-until I was twenty-two, and which 
has always been home to me. I had seen a 
number of bookplates, and had always planned 


expressed herself as being very much amazed 
and delighted with the results I obtained in this 
way. I do not need to point out the financial 
saving, nor how much more individual it makes 
the bookplate, when I have done so much of the 
work myself. Another advantage is the ease 
with which I can make several negatives of 
different sizes to print from. Of this bookplate 
I have three sizes to fit different books, the 
largest being 5 5/8 by 31% inches—excluding a 
border of about 1/8 inch all around—the next 
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THE MOONLIGHT-VIEW 


to have one of my own some day. I finally got 
in touch with an artist who makes a specialty 
of bookplates, and this is the result. The artist 
said that, of course, a halftone plate would be 
necessary to reproduce properly the photograph 
and a zinc-plate would be needed for the border. 
This would mean a cost of from $15.00 to $20.00 
for the plates; then, there would be the cost of 
printing the actual bookplates as well. I per- 
suaded the artist to send me the final drawing, 
and said I would make a photographic copy of 
the whole, and make photographic prints. She 
was very skeptical of this method, but has since 


DR. J. E. HORNING 


being 3 5/8 by 2 13/16 inches, and the smallest 
2 5/8 by 2 inches. I can honestly say that 
nothing in my photographic work has given me 
such lasting satisfaction as this bookplate. 

I might tell an interesting detail of the develop- 
ment of this plate. I had hunted for over a year 
for a suitable motto for my photograph, but 
without success. When I finally gave it up I 
wrote the artist that she would have to try to 
locate a suitable motto, when the very next 
day, in a novel, I came across the motto I have 
used. It was quoted by a minister who was 
standing on a mountain-peak. and referred to 
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the rays of the rising sun seen over the clouds 
which concealed the valley below. The moment 
I read it, I knew that I had found the motto 
for my picture. How appropriate this is in 
connection with the moonlight-path on the 
water! It is a quotation; but the author’s name 
was not given. I would consider it a very great 
favor if any of the readers of PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE who might happen to know the author, 
would inform me of its source. 

Many readers will remember that part of this 
moonlight-picture was honored by being used 
as the cover-design of PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE 
for July 1920, and received a fine appreciation 
from the Editor. Unfortunately, however, al- 
though the motto I have used on the book- 
plate was sent to the Editor to be used in con- 
nection with the picture at that time, it was 
mislaid and an inferior motto was used. 

Bookplates are made so easily by photographic 
methods that it is also quite a temptation to have 
a number of different patterns. Vary the design 
to harmonise with the subject of the book. For 
natural history works, a photograph that shows 
some form of animal-life would be very appro- 
priate; for example, the picture of the squirrel. 
For educational works the design might well in- 
clude the arms of the owner’s school or college, 
with, let us say, a line-drawing or photograph 
of some favorite spot among the buildings. 
For miscellaneous books the ornamentation 
need not take any definite form, or a more 
formal bookplate would be very appropriate. 
The bookplate of the iris—which I consider, in- 
cidentally, the finest photograph I have yet 
made—is my latest; and, so far, only graces 
one book, a work on Wildflowers, illustrated 
by sixty photographs from nature. 

The simplest way to make one of these orna- 
mental labels is to take a print, trim it so that 
it measures about 4+ by 2% inches, and paste 
across it a small slip of paper on which is neatly 
printed such particulars as name, address and 
date. Of course, a great deal depends upon 
the photograph which is selected for the purpose, 
and the position given to the label. If a pleas- 
ing picture is used, and the wording covers up 
no important part of it, we shall not go far 
wrong. The squirrel plate is a good example 
of this style. 

When the print is being made especially for 
a bookplate, it is a good plan to interpose a 
small piece of opaque paper between the nega- 
tive and the sensitive paper. Thus we provide 
a blank space for the name without having to 
fix on an additional slip, which might easily 
become loosened in time. 

Another attractive form is made by tracing 


a design on a piece of transparent paper, or 
draughtsman’s linen, and then printing from it 
as though it were a negative. The lines on 
the tracing will come out white on a_ black 
ground. They should be printed rather deeply, 
so as to get good clear blacks. These designs 
need not be original. All kinds of designs can 
be found in illustrated books, magazines, and 
even in advertisements. 

Another way of making bookplates, which 
have all the appearance of line-drawings, or 
of delicate pen-and-ink sketches, is as follows: 
An old bromide print or enlargment is outlined 
in its main features with waterproof india ink. 
After being thoroughly dried, it is bleached in.— 


Iodine solution, (4 gr. per ounce 


methylated spirits) ............. 30 minims 
Potassium cyanide solution, (5 gr. 

ounce 


After all of the original print is bleached away, 
only the drawing in ink remains. It is then 
washed, dried, and if more copies are wanted, 
they may be copied in the camera as usual. 

Probably the most useful way, especially 
where a large number of prints are wanted, and 
the one I have followed in all three of my own 
bookplates, is to take a white card, paste on it 
a suitable photograph, and fill in the surround- 
ing space with a suitable design, together with 
whatever printed particulars are thought desir- 
able. Copy the whole card in the camera, and 
make prints from this negative. 

A few hints bearing on this work will be useful. 
(1) India ink should be used, as ordinary ink 
shows up very feebly in a copy. (2) A card 
with a yellowish surface must be avoided, as it 
will produce a muddy effect. A_bluish-white 
color is much to be preferred. (3) Designs 
need to be kept simple, as for instance in the 
iris bookplate. (4) Prints to be copied should 
be on gaslight, bromide, or platinotype paper. 
Printing-out papers or sepias will not, as a 
rule, give satisfactory results. (5) In case any 
readers would care to know my technique in 
copying, I may say that I use Eastman Por- 
trait film if I wish to preserve intact, or reduce 
the contrast, of my original, with a soft-work- 
ing portrait developer. To increase contrasts 
I use Eastman Commercial Ortho films, with 
the Imperial Standard developer. Interme- 
diate results can be obtained by using a soft 
developer with the Ortho film, or the Imperial 
developer with the Portrait film. I have 
rigged up a box to the back of which I fasten 
the subject to be copied, well in front of which 
there is a 40-watt tungsten lamp at each of the 
four corners. This gives a perfectly even illu- 
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mination, and there is never any trouble with 
the grain of the paper showing up in the copies. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the lights are 
shaded in such a way that no direct light from 
them shines on the lens, even when I am copy- 
ing vest-pocket prints direct to 5 by 7 size. 


If I have inspired any of my readers to efforts 
along this thoroughly artistic line, and they 
achieve results which give them as much pleas- 
ure and satisfaction as these bookplates have 
given me, the purpose of this article will be 
fulfilled. 


How Pyro is Obtained 


}LL who are close observers have 
aia often seen swellings or excrescen- 
Zi cies on the branches of some spe- 
cies of trees. These growths are 
pees) hard and have a rough surface. 
Whether found on fruit or shade trees, on the 
trees of the field, the trees of the forest, or on 
the rose-bushes in our dooryards, they are all 
due to the same cause—the puncturing of the 
branch by an insect which deposits an egg in the 
soft tissue which underlies the bark. 

The insect wounds the tree and introduces an 
unwelcome guest into the wound. In seeking to 
repair the damage, the tree builds a_ prison 
around the’ intruder, which happens to be just 
what the intruder needs; for after it has hatched 
from the egg, the material of which the prison is 
composed supplies it with food until it has at- 
tained a certain stage in its development, after 
which it cuts through the prison-wall and 
rounds outs it life in the open air. These ex- 
crescencies are known as galls, and when they 
are especially rich in tannin, as are those on the 
oak and sumach, they have a commercial value. 

For many years, these galls have been exported 
from Asia Minor and the East Indies. At the 
present time large quantities are also being shipped 
out of China, and it is from these galls that 
pyro—which has those peculiar properties pos- 
sessed by no other developing agent—is made. 
In the manufacture of pyro, the galls are ground 
and are then placed in water, in large vats, 
where they are allowed to ferment for several 
weeks. After the alcohol acid and other prod- 
ucts of fermentation have been removed by 
applying pressure, in a press that somewhat 
resembles an ordinary wine-press, the residue is 
transferred to tanks where it is dissolved in boil- 


ing water. The liquid thus obtained is drawn 
off, boiled down and cooled, gallic acid crystals 
being formed as the temperature lowers. 

After the crystals have been separated from 
the liquid, they are again placed in water and 
boiled under pressure, the gases that form during 
this boiling-process escaping through safety- 
valves that are provided for the purpose. The 
mixture is then placed in drying-pans and after 
all the moisture has been evaporated, the residue 
is worked in jacketed stills to obtain the pyro 
crystals. The crystals that are taken from the 
stills are in large lumps which are ground to 
form the crystal pyro that is furnished by dealers. 

Before the war, most of the pyro that was 
used in the United States was manufactured in 
Europe; but during the late war it became evi- 
dent that America must either manufacture 
pyro in large quantities or get along with the 
restricted supply that Europe could furnish. 

Pyro is only one of the essential chemicals 
that the late war made scarce and expensive. 
To meet this emergency, the Eastman Kodak 
Company enlarged its chemical plant to include 
the manufacture of pyro and produce it, in spite 
of great difficulties, in exceptional purity and at 
a price that was low compared with the cost of 
other developers. 

Eastman Crystal Pryo is, as its name indi- 
cates, pyro in crystal form. It has, grain for 
grain, the same strength and, consequently, the 
same developing-power as the older form of re- 
sublimed pyro; but, unlike the latter, it will not 
fly about like dust and settle down, where it 
might come in contact with films and prints. 
It is one of the Eastman Tested Chemicals and 
it is the pyro that is used in the Kodak and 
Premo Tank-Powders.—Kodakery. 
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“THEY VARY IN SHAPE” 


H. P. WEBB 


Trees that Shed their Bark 


H. P. WEBB 


N California trees don’t shed 
their leaves; they shed their bark. 
The writer, as a boy, had often 
heard this remark, but he had 
heard so many California stories 
that he simply regarded it as a “whopper” for 
which he believed Californians to be famous. 
It was not until he had come to the “Land of 
Sunshine” and had seen the eucalyptus at close 
range, that he realised that, at least so far as 
that remarkable tree is concerned, the state- 
ment is indeed literally true. 

After an enforced vacation of several years, 
due to the war and its after-effects, the writer 
has attempted recently a “come-back” and has 
returned to his first love, the camera and things 
pictorial. He got out his old photo-magazines 
and annuals, the one class of periodicals which 
are never destroyéd no matter what else may go, 
and looked them through for inspiration, as to 
pictures of trees and things woodsy. 

He found, in several dozen magazines and a 
half score of annuals, impressions of what 
seemed to him almost every tree on earth, save 
only the eucalyptus. This alone seemed to have 
been ignored. But, at last, he came across a 
study of the familiar trees, one that might have 


been made in almost any one of a thousand 
places in Southern California, a close-up view 
of a typical row of eucalyptus, portraved in 
what might well be the balmy atmosphere of 
this favored section. The nearest tree shows 
plainly a number of strips of bark, curling grace- 
fully away from the tree-trunks, during the proc- 
ess of shedding. The title accorded this tran- 
quil scene is “After the Battle with the Storm 
King”; as though they were mighty oaks, which 
though they had withstood the onslaught of the 
tempest, had had their bark torn to shreds in 
the conflict with the furious elements. 

After all, how little we know of the great world, 
save only that which immediately surrounds and 
concerns us. The writer's children, natives of 
the Golden State, were recently very much in- 
terested, though somewhat incredulously so. in 
a series of pictures of the beautiful designs of 
frost upon the window-panes. One of them, a 
high-school youth with the usual proclivity to 
slang, remarked, ‘How can it was!” 

Perhaps the youth and not a few elders of 
more vigorous climes may be skeptical as to this 
annual bark shedding of the eucalyptus; but the 
writer wishes to assure them, that although he 
lives in Hollywood he has used none of the tricks 
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SEVERAL TREES IN ONE H. P. WEBB 


of the movies in portraying this feature in the 
accompanying illustrations. The bark hanging 
from the trees, or strewn upon the ground, is 
just as nature intended and not the result of 
storm or other unusual occurrence. 

Although not a tropical tree, the eucalyptus 
does not withstand many degrees of frost. Other- 
wise, it is a hardy tree, vigorous and rapid grow- 
ing, seemingly immune to attacks from parasites 
or disease. There are several hundred varieties, 
of which more than a hundred are said to be 
found in Southern California. The blue gum is 
the most common, and in many localities it domi- 
nates the landscape. In Australia many speci- 
mens of eucalyptus have attained a height of 
over four hundred feet, the highest, though not 
the largest, trees in the world. 

Introduced into California only about half a 
century ago, none of them have attained nearly 
their full growth, nevertheless there are many 


trees already one hundred or more feet in height 
and perhaps eight feet in thickness. In shape 
they vary greatly, sometimes weird and fan- 
tastic but always picturesque. More commonly, 
they are tall and slender trees with tufted tops. 
A row of these silhouetted against the sky pre- 
sents one of the charms of the southern landscape. 

Perhaps no other tree has ever been put to 
such a great variety of uses. Its wood is valu- 
able in many lines, from ship-timber to railway- 
ties. Eucalyptus wood, also, takes a high polish 
and has many ornamental uses. It is valuable 
as firewood, and when the trees are cut down 
several main trunks grow rapidly from one 
stump. Planted close together, they form an 
excellent wind-break. They are useful in refor- 
esting denuded areas in semi-arid regions, and 
where planted in swampy lands, they do much 
to eliminate malaria. Eucalyptus oil is almost 
indespensable in medical circles; and, last but 
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GROUPS OF EUCALYPTUS 


not least, the pods of the tree are extensively 
used in making ornamental(?) portiéres. 

In photographing the trees the writer has 
obtained his best results in the late afternoon, 
when the shadows are long and the sun breaks 
through, lighting the lower branches and the 
trunks of the trees. This is especially true when 
close-up views are made. Then, the most im- 
portant item is the play of light upon the trunks. 

As a general rule he endeavors to have the sun 
light up about two thirds of the trunks, although 
pictorial results may be obtained by having just 
an edge of sunlight, the remainder of the tree 
being in quite deep shadow. 

A three- or five-times filter should be used 
generally, although on some afternoons the mel- 
lowness of the sunlight, during the hour preced- 
ing sunset, enables one to dispense with the filter. 

Plenty of exposure must be given. It is diffi- 
cult to suggest how much, because the quality 
of light varies so. Using stops F/6.3 to F/8 the 
writer gives exposures, seldom as little as one 


P. WEBB 


fifth of a second, up to one second and even more 
without a filter, multiplying that, of course, by 
the required number when the filter is used. 

In this work he seldom stops his lens below 
F/8 and prefers F/6.3 or F/6.8. He believes to 
stop the lens down to F/16 or F/32 gives usually 
a sharpness that is unnatural. He believes the 
nearby objects should be focused fairly sharp— 
that is the way the eye sees it—and that the 
focus on distant objects should be a little soft, 
though never blurred. 


[The seeming contradictions and oddities in 
what we call natural phenomena in different 
parts of the world always make _ interesting 
reading to those situated elsewhere, as Mr. 
Webb shows by his frost story; but more so 
when illustrated as admirably as in the present 
instance. We have used one of the most beauti- 
ful of Mr. Webb’s pictures which accompany this 
article for a cover illustration and frontispiece 
in this issue.—Eprror.] 
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Lantern-Slides and Stereo-Positives 


ROY L. CLINE 


'T may be of interest to some photo- 
graphic workers to read an account 
of how one of the “fraternity” 

happened to begin lantern-slide 
i making and some of the things 
that he experienced after doing so. We are all 
familiar with the saying that, “Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and others have 
greatness thrust upon them.”  Lantern-slide 


2 
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were Kodak pictures and that he could get some 
printing and enlarging to do. When he found 
that stereo-positives on glass were wanted, he 
began to “back down”; but upon second thought 
—he needed the money and saw that the profit 
would be greater—he decided to attempt it, as 
the experience would be interesting, even if he 
failed to make good on the job. 

A special printing-frame was ordered which 


METHOD OF HOLDING PLATES 


making was literally thrust upon this worker 
that I am writing about and as he was inclined 
to experiment and disliked to admit that he 
could not do anything photographically that 
others were doing, he decided to make an attempt. 
An acquaintance, who owned a 45 x 107 MM 
stereo-camera, had spent several months in 
Europe and had about six hundred negatives, 
some made on board ship and the remainder 
made in England, Scotland, France, Italy, and 
Belgium. They were developed and_ printed 
en route, and most of them were properly exposed 
and developed in good shape. 

The amateur decided to see this acquaintance 
upon his return, with the hope that the pictures 


ROY L. CLINE 


provides for reversing the picture when printing. 
These frames are extra long and have an opening 
the size of the picture in the center of them. In 
stereo-work, it is necessary to reverse the pictures; 
that is, the left picture on the negative must be 
printed on the right end of the plate and vice 
versa with a line dividing the two. This applies 
only to glass-positives as prints can be made on 
paper by regular contact printing, then cut 
apart and reversed at the time of mounting on a 
card. These special frames are made so that 
when the negative is slid to the extreme left end 
and the plate is slid to the extreme right end of the 
frame, they are in the correct position over the 
opening in the center for reversed printing. The 
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FIXING-BOX AND TRAY 


exposure is made, the film is slid to the other 
end of the frame, bringing its left end over the 
center opening of the frame, the plate is likewise 
reversed, bringing its right end over the opening, 
and the second exposure is made. 

This frame was laid on the glass-top of an 
ordinary printing-box, the glass-top being about 
two and one-half inches above a groundglasswhich 
covered the lights. The space between was filled 
with sheets of white tissue-paper to reduce the 
volume of light, the required number being 
found by test, and the exposures were timed by 
counting the ticks of the old reliable kitchen-clock, 
the light remaining the same but the exposure 
being varied by giving more or less time as the 
density of the negative required. 

Ilford Alpha plates were used to begin with 
and the developer used was the regular caustic- 
soda—hydrochinon. The first plate was exposed 
and development watched eagerly. Nothing 
happened, it just naturally failed to develop. 
Another was tried with the same result. The 
cause of the trouble is still a mystery; but it was 
thought that the caustic soda was defective. 
At any rate, after a few suitable and timely 
remarks, some Elon-hydrochinon stock-solution 
for Azo paper was diluted with twice the usual 
amount of water and that particular trouble was 
ended. This developer has been used from that 


ROY L. CLINE 


time on with varying degrees of dilution, and 
has given entire satisfaction. The plates devel- 
oped the first evening were all overexposed and 
underdeveloped and were a failure. The next 
attempt resulted in a batch of underexposed and 
underdeveloped plates which were also failures. 

The next move was to write to the Eastman 
Kodak Company and get their booklet on 
Lantern-Slide Making, which is one that every 
photographer should own and costs nothing. 
After this was received, it was found that the 
plates were being underdeveloped and by further 
reducing the light and giving proper development 
good results were obtained. About this time the 
supply of Ilford Alpha plates gave out and East- 
man Standard and Standard Slow were tried. 
They were easy of manipulation and were satis- 
factory in every way and have been used exclu- 
sively since. They give good blacks and the 
Ilford Alpha has a brown tone. Either plate is 
good, the Ilford plates being more expensive, as 
they are imported from England. 

The entire lot was finished at a good profit plus 
some valuable experience and the owner is now 
using them for two purposes, for viewing through 
the stereoscope and also for lantern-slides. Some 
illustrated lectures were given and these small 
positives made fine pictures when projected on 
the screen with a good lantern. 
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About this time, some other people returned 


from a nine months’ trip abroad. They had a 
large number of negatives made in Canada, 
Philippines, China, Japan, Korea, Egypt, and 
India. They attended one of these lectures and 
were immediately seized with a desire to have 
their pictures made into lantern-slides. The 
amateur received this work unsolicited, the 
quality of the first job caused inquiry as to who 
made the slides, and so this worker who was at 
first afraid to attempt it suddenly found himself 
with a reputation. This should teach a lesson to 
those who are afraid to try something new. 

It was decided that the second job would be 


using the extension-bed on the camera the 
bellows could be racked out sufficiently to do the 
work. That this discovery caused profound 
satisfaction you may well believe. 

* The next thing was to figure out a scheme to 
hold the plate on the easel. For this purpose it 
was necessary to use something that could be 
moved quickly up and down or sideways or partly 
revolved. It is timely to remark here that this 
last batch of films contained very few good 
examples of photography. A great many were 
out of focus, buildings and water-scenes were 
on the slant, and nearly all were underexposed. 
The development was done en route; and, at each 


THE ENLARGING-OUTFIT 


regular lantern-slide work, using standard-sized 
plates, masks, and cover-glass, and the slides 
were to be varnished with lantern-slide varnish. 
The first difficulty was struck when the worker 
found that contact printing could not be em- 
ployed, as the pictures were all on larger-sized 
films, 2146x414, and 344x5% and 
would have to be reduced to make slides. 

His nerve being in better shape by this time, 
on account of his former success, he took the 
order of four hundred and sixty slides, intending 
to make them by projection, although he did not 
know whether his enlarging-outfit would do the 
work or not, as he had never before made slides 
by this method. The enlarging-outfit was a 5 x 7 
view-camera fastened in front of an opening in a 
box that contained a 200-watt Mazda in a Paral- 
lax reflector with groundglass-diffuser between 
reflector and negative. It was found that by 
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stop, the person that did the work apparently 
had a different idea of development. Some of 
them were overdeveloped and blocked up, others 
too thin, some were stained, some had never 
fully cleared up in the fixing-bath, and others 
were covered with large spots of a white chalky 
substance which dissolved in a fresh fixing-bath, 
but left spots that showed less density than the 
rest of the film. 

After considerable thought, a scheme to hold 
the plate was evolved, which was extremely 
flexible of adjustment and very simple. A 5 x 7 
printing-frame was suspended against the easel 
by weighted strings which were fastened to the 
two top corners of the frame and passed over the 
top of the easel, the weights hanging down 
behind. This allowed the frame to slide up and 
down and also sideways by moving the strings 
hanging over the top of the easel. After a trial, 
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this was further improved upon by stretching 
rubber-bands across the top and bottom of the 
frame to hold it tight against the easel and keep 
it from moving after being adjusted. The rubber- 
bands were fastened to the easel by glass-headed 
push-pins which could be quickly and easily 
moved. The glass was taken out of the frame 
and a piece of mat-board placed therein. A short 
piece of this was glued across the bottom of the 
board and formed a support for the plate to rest 
upon. Rubber-bands were then stretched over 
the frame and adjusted to pass over both ends 
of the plate outside of the picture-space. This 
allowed quick placing and removal. This was 
necessary as an old undeveloped plate had to be 
used to focus on and for adjustment for size of 
image, then taken down and replaced with a 
fresh plate each time an exposure was made. 
(The first picture illustrates this.) 

In order to correct pictures that were made 
carelessly by not holding the Kodak level, it was 
necessary to partly revolve the frame so that the 
image would be straightened on the plate, and 
later masking out the parts not desired. This 
could also be corrected by adjustment of the 
film in the carrier; but it saved time to have 
things arranged so that either could be done. 
The rubber-bands across the top and bottom of 
the frame held it tight against the easel in any 
position and adjustments were quickly made. 

The stereo-positives were fixed by placing them 
in a frame set in a tray; but for the lantern-slides 
it was necessary to make a fixing-box and frame 
which was done in a couple of hours. A box was 
made and lined with oil-cloth and had a capac- 
ity of thirty slides, which was all one cared to 
turn out in one evening. (The second picture 
shows method of fixing.) 

This entire job was handled with the outfit 
shown in picture 3 and with a loss of not over 
three dozen plates. Before it was completed, 
some warm-weather trouble was encountered, 
reticulation of the gelatine on the plates taking 
place. This was overcome by setting the tray 
that contained the developer in a larger one of 
cold water, and keeping the water cool by using 
a little ice. The plates were also laid for a short 
time in a chrome alum hardening-bath, between 
development and fixation. This bath was made 
up of water 64 0z., chrome alum 21% oz., sulphuric 
acid C.P. 5 drops, and is fine for plates and films 
during hot weather. 

Although a little off the subject, it might be 
mentioned that this worker found that the 
bellows of his camera leaked light at several of 
the corners. He discovered it one night when it 
was racked out at nearly full extension and the 
light shot through on the inside. It had not 


caused trouble before because it was normally 
used at short extension and the folds of the bel- 
lows were nearly closed. You might test your 
bellows before using it at full extension. 


A Few Hints 


Length of exposure on lantern slides must be 
learned by experience. 

Develop till the highlights are veiled over and 
begin to look decidedly foggy. This clears up in 
the fixing-bath. A little experience teaches how 
to judge this. 

More brilliant slides are obtained by slightly 
overdeveloping and later clearing up by taking 
them directly from the fixing-bath without 
rinsing, and placing in a tray of water that con- 
tains enough ferricyanide of potassium to make 
the solution lemon-colored. Only a short time in 
this bath is necessary, then wash thoroughly. 
Rock the tray while reducing. 

After washing, each plate should be carefully 
swabbed with wet cotton to remove sediment or 
other foreign matter. 

To some extent, short exposure and long 
development increases contrast, and long expo- 
sure and short development decreases it. 

The acid fixing-bath as recommended for 
paper was used. 

A ruby bulb, covered with one thickness of 
ruby paper, was used for a room light and regular 
safe-light with ruby glass only was used close 
to the developing-tray. Some recommend yellow 
or orange light for this; but red was thought to be 
safer and gave all the light necessary. 

Develop from two to three minutes. 

Observe the first two or three slides after 
fixing out to see if correct density is obtained. 

Proper density is best judged by trying the 
slides in the lantern, after drying; but, after a 
little experience, the slide-maker can judge this 
by looking through the slide after fixing, using 
reflected light from a white paper or wall. 

To prevent the film from absorbing moisture 
in damp weather, thereby causing condensation 
of moisture on the cover-glass when the slide is 
heated in the lantern, the slide should be var- 
nished with lantern-slide varnish. This is trans- 
parent and is flowed over the face of the plate. 
It dries quickly and forms a protective coating. 

Mats are purchased or cut to fit the picture. 

A cover-glass is bound in contact with the 
film-side of the plate by strips of gummed paper 
made for the purpose. 

A white sticker can be placed in one corner of 
the slide to serve as a guide to the operator when 
inserting the slide in the lantern. This sticker 
can also be numbered so that it can be shown in 
the proper order for travelogue-work. 
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Which Shall It Be? 
William Ludlum 


“Which shall it be? Which shall it be?” 
This is a sorry day for me. 

My wife has said that—“I must part 
With one,”—but just where shall I start? 
She claims, “They take up too much space!” 
And tells me so—right to my face. 

So, to prevent a family-row, 

T’ll make selection, here and now! 
“Which shall it be?” Now let me think. 
Who at this bitter cup must drink: 

My V. P. K. is such a mite 

I think I'll tuck it out of sight, 

T'll pocket it in some old vest 

Where it can safely bide at rest. 

My Junior Kodak? Nix! and no! 

I surely cannot let you go. 

My postcard-size? My four by five? 
No! not from either, while alive! 

My five by seven? Eight by ten? 

You take up room, ’tis true, but then 
The space you occupy is worth, 

To me, much more than all the earth. 
My first love? Little battered box, 

So worn by thoughtless blows and knocks? 
The last—but first I ever owned— 

I could not sleep, with you—disowned! 
And soI pause. “Which shall it be?” 
Each one is surely part of me. 

Shall I discard this one, or—that? 

Or chance another family-spat? 

Ye gods! I cannot make a choice, 

Have I, in matters such, no voice? 
“Which shall it be?’ It shall be none! 
T’ll hold to each and every one! 

From battered box to eight by ten— 
T'll prove that I’m a man of men! 

My wife can stack her hats away 
Beneath the ice-box or buffet; 

Can hang her skirts on tree or fence, 
But—not a camera shall go hence! 

T’ll brave her wrath, but, large or small, 
Not one shall go, I'll keep them—all! 
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Some Easy Lessons in Composition 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Part One 


WHE average amateur fights shy of 
A 4| pictorial composition for two reasons. 

First because of the idea that it is 
es) too complicated a subject to look 
into. Second, that knowledge of 
composition is not called for in ordinary snapshot 
work, so had best be left entirely to the “high- 
brows” who go in for art with a big A. 

The correctness of the first supposition depends 
entirely upon how deeply one delves into the 
matter. Knowledge of the many fine points of 
composition is, of course, acquired only by care- 
ful study and long practice; but the more elemen- 
tary rules are simple enough to be grasped quickly 
by any one who does not possess a general 
knowledge of art-principles, for the reason that 
they do not rest upon abstract theories or dog- 
matic opinions of a few men, but constitute 
a commonsense summing-up of practical experi- 
ence in visual expression of countless workers. 

As to the second idea—that regard for the rules 
of composition is unnecessary in pictures which 


are not intended to be artistic—we can only ex- 
press the opinion that this is a mistaken view to 
take, since application of even the simplest rules, 
when making a snapshot, will certainly help to 
“put the idea across’; in other words, render 
one’s impression of the subject more forcefully 
than would otherwise be the case. This is due to 
just the same reason that a good command of the 
written or spoken word enables an individual to 
describe a scene or event more concisely and 
lucidly than can be done by another who lacks 
this knowledge and has to grope for expressive 
words and then forms them into halting sentences. 

Due regard for fundamental principles of com- 
position makes for concise and orderly expression 
of an idea, as well as pictorial beauty, both of 
which the reader will doubtless admit are desirable 
qualities to attain even in casual picture-making. 
Why this should be so, and the main points 
required to make one’s work measure up more 
closely to such a standard, we will try to explain 
as clearly as possible in the following lessons. 


Lesson I. In Divided Interest 


Don't try to tell two stories in one picture. This 
is not only an old rule, but a sound principle 
which cannot be disregarded without spoiling the 
effectiveness of the result, for the reason that the 
mind cannot grasp perfectly several ideas simul- 
taneously, and in an endeavor to do so all im- 
pressions become more or less blurred, the obser- 
ver being left in doubt as to what the picture is 
intended to express. Before making an exposure, 
ask yourself what is the feature which attracted 
your attention to the subject. In the case of 
figures, animals, or most nearby objects, there is 
no occasion for doubt on this point; but when deal- 
ing with more extended scenes, this is not always 
true. For example, where figures or animals 
appear in a landscape, one should determine 
whether the landscape shall simply constitute a 
setting for the figures, or whether the latter are 
only incidental details. If the figures are con- 
sidered the attraction, the landscape-material 
chosen should be sufficiently simple in character, 
that it does not contain strong counter-points of 
interest to draw attention away from the figures, 
even though the latter do not fill a relatively 
large area in the picture. On the other hand, 
when the figures or animals are thought of only 
as accessories, they should not be shown on too 
large a scale or be placed very far away from the 


real focal point of interest in the landscape. In 
pure landscape, the point of interest may center 
upon a tree of noticeably individual character, a 
clump of trees forming a connected mass; the line 
formed by a roadway or bank of a stream leading 
the eve along, or merely a transitory effect of 
light and shade which emphasises some part of 
the picture for the time being. 

Having determined what constitutes the lead- 
ing feature, look for a viewpoint which will give 
it due prominence and render surrounding parts, 
or the background, subordinate. While a photo- 
grapher, like the painter, cannot omit objects or 
details which detract from the general effect, 
he can nearly always find a viewpoint from which 
such features are hidden, or at least made un- 
obtrusive. In this connection, one should keep 
in mind the value of utilising the varied effects 
produced by the change in light and shade at 
different hours, together with the value of mist 
as a means to veil distant parts which at ordinary 
times stand out too insistently. Light is a great 
accentor, whereas shadows produce the opposite 
effect; so if it is possible to be on hand when the 
light and shadow is just right, an otherwise 
commonplace scene may be found quite trans- 
formed in appearance and character. 

Once the best viewpoint for the leading feature 
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has been determined upon, it is an excellent plan 
to consider how much of the surrounding material 
can be excluded without unduly crowding the 
image of the principal portion within the bound- 
aries of the picture. Everything which does not 
contribute to the pleasing appearance of the fea- 
ture around which interest centers, or in any way 
make clearer the idea one wishes to express, 
should be kept out of the composition as far as 
possible, as simplicity adds to the effectiveness 
of the result in the same way that a thought 
expressed in a few well chosen words will be 
remembered, whereas a lengthy discourse leaves 
but a vague impression. If this treatment re- 
quires the exclusion of material which is itself 
interesting, though unrelated to the main feature, 
utilise it for other pictures. 

The proportionate space which is taken up by 
the principal object in the picture may vary a 
great deal, according to the character of the sub- 
ject and the desirability of the surrounding mate- 
rial as accessory elements. In the case of a 
single figure or a group, for instance, one would 
expect it to fill a relatively large amount of the 
space. On the other hand, the point of interest 
may come to a focus in the middle-distance, or 
even the distance, of an out-door scene instead 
of the immediate foreground; though when this 
is true it will be found that theeye is unconsciously 
led up to such point by the contributory char- 


Lesson II. Placement 


Having explained in the previous lesson the 
importance of concentrating the interest, we will 
now consider the proper place of the principal 
object in the picture space. The one rule which 
cannot be broken without injuring the effect is— 
Don’t have the main feature in the exact center of 
the picture. This seemingly arbitrary rule is 
based upon the fact that the attractiveness of a 
composition depends to a considerable degree 
upon breaking the uniformity of spacing; and if 
the main feature is surrounded by an equal 
amount of space on each side, or above and below, 
a feeling of mechanical symmetry is produced, 
and the effect rendered stiff and monotonous. 
By placing the principal object somewhat off the 
center, the rest of the picture is broken into 
unequal areas of shape or tone, which adds to the 
interest and makes the resulting picture appear 
more spontaneous. 

For the same reason, the sky-line should not 
divide a picture into exact halves, such being 
most unpleasant in the case of an open landscape 
with an almost horizontal sky-line, or a marine 
where the horizon constitutes the dividing line. 


acter of the intervening objects. But more of 
this, hereafter. Contrast of tone is a strong 
factor in attracting attention to a given spot, 
the eye going at once to a white cottage in the 
distance seen against a background of foliage, or, 
in a water-scene, to a vessel standing out as an 
isolated object upon the expanse of water. So 
you see the size of the object or part of greatest 
interest in relation to the rest of the composition 
is a matter to be decided according to circum- 
stances and not by fixed rules. 

Fig. 1 is an example of the kind of divided 
interest often found, in one form or another, in 
casual snapshots where the worker was undecided 
as to just what constituted the element of great- 
est interest. As here shown, the two largest trees 
form conflicting points of interest, being of equal 
importance as to size and tone, and so separated 
that the eye wanders from one to the other. In 
a subject of this kind, it is sometimes possible 
—by changing the viewpoint considerably—to 
bring the competing objects near enough together 
to constitute a united group, or mass; but where 
this cannot be accomplished satisfactorily, one 
or the other object must be excluded to obtain 
unity of interest. In the example before us, the 
latter method was adopted, by omitting the tree 
at the right, which left the eye free to go directly 
toward the other and rest upon it, the result 
appearing in Fig. 2. 


of the Principal Object 


In subjects of this character, let the sky-line 
come either below or above the center of the 
picture, the relative space allotted to sky and 
foreground, respectively, varying according to 
conditions. Usually, the effect is agreeable in 
the case of an open scene when this line is situated 
either one-third or two-fifths of the distance 
from the bottom or top margin of the picture. 

Aside from this one negative injunction, there 
is no hard and fast rule for placing the principal 
object, though it is not well to go to the opposite 
extreme and have it close to one margin, as this 
draws the eye so far to one side as to create an 
unbalanced feeling and lead out of, instead of 
into, the picture. 

When the interest focuses upon an isolated 
object, or one which by contrast stands out with 
unusual prominence from surrounding material, 
its location is rendered more than usually im- 
portant. If a moving object, it is considered best 
to allow more space in front than back of it, as 
this gives the feeling there is room enough for the 
object to move freely. The term “object’”’, used 
in this sense, is applied to any connected group 
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as a whole, even though the interest is focused 
upon a single unit of the group. In a railway- 
train, for example, the locomotive would be the 
focal point, no doubt; but in placing it in the 
picture, one would have to consider it a part of 
the train as a mass; consequently, if more space 
were allowed in front of the locomotive than to 
the rear of the last car, the effect would be in 
accord with the suggestion already made, al- 
though such an arrangement would probably 
place the locomotive past the center in the picture. 

The height of the principal feature in the pic- 
ture-space is not governed by fixed rules, but is 
best determined by good taste in relation to its 
character, and the effect one wishes to convey. 
In a sitting figure, for instance, lack of sufficient 
space above may give the impression that the 
subject would bump its head on the top boundary 
of the picture in case of rising, whereas in a study 
of a full-length standing figure the space above 
has much to do with conveying a truthful idea of 
the person’s height. From a practical point of 
view, it is often well to include a little more 
material all around than seems necessary; then 
trim, until a satisfactory effect is arrived at. 

In a marine-view it is not well, as a general 
thing, to let the horizon-line come above the 


Lesson III. 


The fact that the principal object should not 
occupy the exact center of the picture naturally 
brings up the matter of balancing it, since it 
often comprises the most prominent mass of tone 
in the composition. 

When placed quite close to the center, the 
need of aid in maintaining balance may not be 
felt: but in cases where a large mass of either 
light or dark tone lies well to one side, or frills a 
corner, the result will be sure to look “‘lop-sided”’, 
unless counter-balanced by a suitable spot of 
tone in another portion of the picture-space. 

A mechanically balanced effect is produced 
when objects of equal size are situated upon 
opposite sides, equidistant from the center, such 
treatment being comparable to a “see-saw” 
pivoted in the center and kept level by objects 
of equal weight at either end. This method is 
adapted only to formal decorative compositions, 
however, as the result is not in keeping with the 
variety and spontaneous effect of grouping 
associated with the general run of subjects. 

Unsymmetrical balance, on the other hand, 
looks natural and informal, one of the simplest 
ways to obtain it being to think of the center of 
the picture as the fulcrum of an imaginary “see- 
saw’’, and the objects of different size on either 


middle unless the interest centers upon some low- 
lying object in the foreground; for the reason, 
that it is diffieult to make the surface of a body 
of water appear to lie on a horizontal plane, 
when it fills a large part of the picture. On the 
contrary, a high sky-line helps to give the desired 
impression in the case of a mountain-scene or 
a landscape consisting of rolling hills. 

Fig. 3 shows 4 marine composition in which 
both the sky-line and vessel are badly placed, 
the former cutting the whole into two equal 
oblong areas of light and dark tone respectively, 
while the vessel is directly in the center. These 
errors are both corrected in Fig. 4, the .result de- 
pending simply upon how the prints are trimmed. 
The lowering of the sky-line in the second 
ilustration gives a more natural impression of 
the relative amount of sky and water seen in 
nature when the interest is concentrated upon a 
fairly distant object on a level with the spectator, 
besides reducing the amount of relatively un- 
important matter between the schooner and the 
spectator. The additional space, ahead of the 
craft, conveys an idea of its coming into the 
picture, instead of being about to pass out of 
range, and at the same time cuts into the area of 
the sky in a more pleasing manner. 


Balance 


side as varying weights which must be so dis- 
tributed as to keep this level. As every one 
knows, a light weight can be made to balance a 
heavy one by moving it enough further from the 
center than the heavy one, so that it will exert 
greater leverage upon the fulcrum. The same 
principle works out in practice when dealing with 
the distribution of objects in a composition. 
Figure 5 illustrates this point, the small, dark 
mass near the right margin acting as a counter- 
poise to the large mass just to the left of the 
center. Figure 6 shows another way to utilise 
the same principle when parts of a subject fall 
into triangular, or wedge-shaped, masses. In 
this instance, the tree-lined bank of the pond 
constitutes the main feature. This. however, 
takes the form of a wedge, which character is 
emphasised by the reflections, the thickest side _ 
being at the right-hand end. To offset this, a 
position was chosen which would show a portion 
of the near shore as a triangular mass in the lower 
left corner—the thick side of this wedge being 
upon the opposite side from the other. 

Taking the matter a step further, attention 
should be called to the fact that a larger spot of 
moderate tone will act in a similar manner to a 
smaller one of darker tone; consequently, to 
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SOME EASY LESSONS IN COMPOSITLON 
WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 
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provide a balancing note, it is not needful to look 
for an object of the same tone as the principal 
mass. <A lower corner containing a dark mass, 
such as might be produced by heavy foliage or a 
rocky shore, can be balanced perfectly by a 
strong cloud-formation filling the opposite upper 
corner, and when the entire foreground is such as 
to form a dark base to the composition a larger 
area of moderately light tone filling a good part 


of the remaining space above will restore the 
balance. Reversing the application of this prin- 
ciple: the top-heavy feeling caused by a large 
area of quite dark tone, situated above the middle 
of a picture possessing a foreground which is 
mainly light in tone, can be overcome by the 
introduction of a comparatively small spot of 
decidedly darker character than anything else 
well below the center of the picture. 


(To be concluded in the November issue) 


Photography 


SIGISMUND 


Bf pleased; but when he does it for 
} money, he must bend to the will 

of the payer. He may enjoy 
making good pictures or poor ones, may be an 
artist or a snapshooter; and, in either status, 
hold himself beyond criticism so long as he 
accepts no pay. When dollars change hands, 
it is thereby constituted a business-transaction 
and becomes subject to the prime law of business 
—satisfaction guaranteed. This sounds hard, 
sordid; but it is fact. As hard as rock—the 
rock on which the keel of many a photographer's 
ship has grounded and gone to pieces. Does 
this mean that the artist must prostitute his 
talents to bad taste and cater to the vulgar? 
It need not. That depends on what he is striving 
to get. If it be the approbation of posterity 
and of a small cotemporary clientele, let him 
follow his own bent to the exclusion of all else; 
but should he desire to get the money of the 
realm and prosper materially, he will have to 
conform, modify, adapt—in a word, strive to 
please, as the saying goes. 

Nor need he stoop too low even in this. Popular 
demand is not necessarily for the inferior. In 
fact, it is not nearly as bad as our long-haired 
radicals would have us believe. The general 
class, common folk, as you will, may appreciate 
the beauty of the clouds that variegate the 
azure overhead for all that they insist on keeping 
their feet on solid earth. The people at large 
may not be so ignorant of Art—with a capital 
“A” please—as they are accused of being, 
although they refuse the tear-producing, cock- 
eye effects of the ultra-diffusionists. This will 
apply especially to portraitists. 

An ordinary family, with ordinarily good 


taste and average culture decides to have their 
pictures made. 


Shall the photographer insist 


for a Living 
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that they accept what he arbitrarily rules is 
“first-class portraiture” or may they have what 
they want? They do not want slab-sided light- 
ing, nor blotchy shadows, nor freaky highlights, 
nor fuzzy-wuzzy outlines, nor sloppy mounts, 
nor a dozen other things which yesterday’s 
amateur, gone into to-day’s profession, puts 
before them as artistic. They do want that 
three-quarter lighting which shows them as 
their friends commonly see them, they want a 
clear, clean image that doesn’t strain the optic 
nerves, they want a mount that can be stood 
up or mailed without unusual resources and 
complicated manipulation. The average man 
will not bother with complex things. 

We have specialists in sepia, in steel-blue, 
in extreme lighting, in flabby mountings, in 
imitation gum, in pale-gray, almost platinum- 
tones, in diffused focus and what not else. In 
the name of common sense, let us have special- 
ists in common sense. Let us have more photog- 
raphers who can and will make an honest-to- 
goodness portrait. The amateur, as an amateur, 
has done more than he ever will be credited 
with in the interests of photography; as a pro- 
fessional, he has much for which to answer. 
And much will be and is being said to him. It 
is expressed, not so much in words as in a gradual 
decrease of custom. Faddists are not only 
comparatively few, but theic fads are ephemeral. 
They are poor customers. Strauss, Garo, Hoyt. 
—these are artists with a studied knowledge of 
real art; yet their masterpieces of portraiture 
are quite conventional in those elements which 
the amateur-professionals revel in outraging. 
There is no poesy in this. It is meant to be a 
business-talk. If you are selling pictures, know 
Art, practise Art, deliver Art; but do not con- 
found Art with Oddity. Selling portraits is a 
profession; a profession is a trade; a trade is a 
defined practice, not a debauch. 
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A Removable Kit for the Printing-Frame 


A. D. DuBOIS 


A] VERY satisfactory and convenient 
al “kit” to hold small glass-negatives, 
in a printing-frame of larger size 
than the plates, is constructed 
eres) easily out of a cigar-box lid and a 
piece of cardboard as necessary materials. 
Referring to the accompanying illustration, 
a cardboard-mat, A, is selected of the same 
thickness as the glass-negatives and a rectangular 
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opening is cut in it, of the same size as the nega- 
tives. The negatives should fit easily into the 
opening without any unnecessary clearance. 
The outside dimensions of the cardboard should 
be such that it will fit snugly but easily into the 
printing-frame. The cardboard is then glued to a 
thin, wooden board, such as ‘the bottom or top 
of a cigar-box, which has been cut to the same 
outside dimensions as the cardboard; but with 
the rectangular opening somewhat smaller than 
the negatives to be printed. A rabbet will thus 
be formed for the support of the negative, the 


film-surface of which will be flush with the card- 
board-surface. The width of the rabbet need 
not be more than one-sixteenth of an inch, so 
that virtually the entire negative can be printed. 
If the wood should give trouble by warping, a 
cleat of the same material may be glued across 
each end, on the under side, in such a manner as 
not to interfere with the frame; but this is not 
usually necessary. 

Such a kit, to accommodate 344 x 4144 or 4x5 
negatives in a 5x7 printing-frame, is easily 
made and is a great convenience to print post- 
cards or to make prints with wide white margins. 
It is especially convenient when printing tinted 
borders, by double-printing, as it holds the 
negative exactly in place without difficulty, if 
the kit has been made carefully. The opening 
in the kit may either be central or placed nearer 
one end; the latter being suitable for vertical 
prints, such as portraits, with the wider margin 
at the bottom of the print. 

For printing postcards from 4 x 5 negatives, 
using a 5 x 7 frame, a mask should be cut from a 
5 x 7 sheet of post-office paper, or black paper— 
having a rectangular opening as long as the 
opening in the kit, and as wide as the postcard, 
minus the desired white margins. A distinct 
outline of the size of the postcards should be 
drawn with pencil or ink on the mask, to serve 
as a guide in the placement of the cards for 
printing. With this combination the negative 
is held rigidly in place by the kit, the mask is held 
in place because it just fits into the printing- 
frame, and the postcards can be registered quickly 
by the guide-lines on the mask. 

A kit of this kind does away with the nuisance 
of a small negative slipping about on the usual 
printing-frame glass, which it is apt to do if 
centered merely by a loose cardboard mat. 
It also obviates the danger of breakage which 
sometimes occurs when one sheet of glass is 
pressed against another, if the glass is not flat. 

If a professional printing-frame is used, the 
thickness of the kit will not cause any difficulty 
in the operation of the springs, as it will be deep 
enough to accommodate the cigar-box wood plus 
the thickness of the glass-negative. If an amateur 
frame of the usual construction is to be used, 
either with this kit or with a glass to support a 
smaller glass-negative, it will be easy to remodel 
it by fastening to the back of the frame, with 
wood-screws, two strips of wood, C, C, in which 
recesses have been cut as shown at D, to ac- 
commodate the ends of the pressure-springs. 
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The Sad Experience of an Autochromist 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


~ APOCIETY is still talking of the famous 
VENEa Bacchanalian pageant given by the 


Bentleys at ‘Walhalla,’ their 


summer-home, in September, to 
celebrate a bountiful crop of autum- 
nal fruits. The participants were arrayed in 
costumes which were appropriately scanty and 
conspicuously colorful. “If only this brilliant 
spectacle and some of the individual costumes 
could be perpetuated by some good painter!” 
exclaimed the art-loving Mrs. Bentley; but 
strangely enough no artist was present, although 
several had been invited, and none of the amateur 
watercolorists in the party dared make the 
attempt. Mrs. Bentley heartily welcomed the 
suggestion to send to the city for a cameraman to 
kinematograph the pageant; but after consulting 
with her friends, she decided against it. Here it 
was that Adrian Curtis, one of the guests, asked 
permission to be excused for about fifteen 
minutes. This request was reluctantly granted. 
After the lapse of nearly two hours, he reappeared, 
but arm in arm with Robert Lee Hayden, the 
noted Autochromist, carrying his outfit. Hearty 
applause greeted the announcement that Mr. 
Hayden was to make a number of photographs 
in natural colors (Autochromes) of the pageant. 
The light was good, the models posed well and 
kept perfectly still, and the Autochromist was 
satisfied with the result. He was taken back to 
the city at dusk, after having promised Mrs. 
Bentley to bring her the finished Autochromes 
early next morning. Among the subjects Auto- 
chromed, and which the two men discussed 
enthusiastically, was one of Bacchus (Marshall 
Hooper) decorated with clusters of grapes, ivy 
and chrysanthemums, clasping a lovely nymph 
(Eleanor Bentley, the host’s oldest daughter) 
and holding aloft a large bunch of luscious 
Catawba grapes at which the girl was eagerly 
looking, with upturned face. What a master- 
piece that was to be! 

Hayden had been hardly prepared for the 
important task asked of him without any notice. 
He hadn’t used his 5 x 7 plate-camera which was 
fitted with an automatic inter-lens shutter, for 
two years; nor had he exposed an Autochrome 
plate of any size during that long period. Luckily, 
he was able to purchase two boxes of 5 x 7 Auto- 
chrome plates of a local dealer and, hiring a taxi, 
he had sped to “‘Walhalla,” in response to the 
urgent telephone message and had made eight 
correct exposures. Unfortunately, he had no 
solutions in which to develop the exposed plates, 


nor could the necessary chemicals be obtained, 
for all the stores were closed. Moreover, he had 
an important engagement for that evening, and 
the only thing to be done was to engage the 
services of Snelling, the foremost Autochrome 
specialist in the city. The plates were to be 
ready early the next morning. On calling for 
them, according to agreement, Hayden was 
informed by Mrs. Snelling that her husband had 
been suddenly called away on business and had 
asked her to deliver photo-finished material to 
customers. Handing Hayden his box of Auto- 
chromes, she remarked sadly, “Sorry Mr. Hay- 
den; but the plates are all blanks. They haven't 
been exposed.” The artist was stunned, and 
accepted the package with trembling hands. 
He couldn't understand and was unable to 
speak. Regaining his composure, be procured a 
taxi and manfully decided to face the music and 
accept the consequences. On the way, he stopped 
at his apartment and got his camera, with the 
aid of which he now began to reason out the 
cause of his failures and, if possible, to present 
some plausible excuse to the expectant Mrs. 
Bentley. In a dazed sort of a way, he looked 
through and studied the uniformly blank Auto- 
chromes; examined each of the four double 
plateholders, and the eight pieces of black card- 
board used to back the Autochrome plates during 
exposure. He recalled every step of his prep- 
arations, including specially the state of dark- 
ness of the room, yesterday noon, when he had 
filled the plateholders. He questioned the skill 
and even the honesty of Snelling, and doubted 
the freshness of the plates, although he remem- 
bered that the time-limit or guaranty would not 
expire for another month, and knew that the 
dealer kept his stock of plates in a suitable place. 
How was he to explain to his genial patron that 
he, Robert: Lee Hayden, an Autochromist of 
high rank, an exhibitor and medalist, had failed 
to make good. He felt the perspiration break out 
all over him. But, perhaps, he could get some 
more plates and induce Mrs. Bentley to let 
him try again, provided he could prove that the 
failures were due to no fault of his. He tried his 
dealer, and elsewhere. Not an Autochrome of 
any size was to be had! “All sold out; more in a 
few days!” was all the satisfaction he could get. 

Ah! he had discovered the cause of his mis- 
fortune! Fool that he was not to have examined 
his camera; not to have tested the shutter! 
He remembered now that when he had used it 
the last time—two years ago—the shutter had 
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been ‘nclined to stick. During the excitement 
of making the pictures of the pageant, he hadn't 


thought of that. Yes; he had set the shutter at 
B (Bulb) for all of the eight exposures; had 
pressed the bulb, thought that he heard the 
usual click, and had given each exposure the 
required six seconds, and pressed the bulb again 
—closing the shutter. The shutter should have 
opened, and remained open, each time, for six 
solid seconds! Calming down a bit, Hayden 
reached tor his camera, opened it hastily, but 
carefully, and tested the shutter, repeating the 
operations of the day before. The shutter 
functioned perfectly! Not the least sign of 
hesitation or sluggishness! If it had acted 
capriciously, unevenly, then some of his exposures 
might have been successes. But they were all 
failures—all alike in appearance. He was non- 
plussed, upset. He again peered through the 
eight ill-starred plates, all the way to his des- 
tination—nearly twenty-five miles distant— 
hoping that all might be a dream and that he 
should wake up to find blissful reality. But no! 
However, there was some consolation in the 
thought that if he, Robert Lee Hayden, with all 
his knowledge, experience and reputation, could 
not account for his lack of success, provided, as 
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he was, with a first-class equipment, how could 
any other expert be expected to furnish a solu- 
tion? Wasn’t he justified in facing his patron 
with a great, impenetrable mystery? 

Arrived at “Walhalla,” Hayden quietly and 
courageously walked up to the eagerly waiting 
Mrs. Bentley seated on the veranda among deeply 
interested friends, and, handing her the box of 
plates, remarked, “Here is all that fate has 
provided for us.’ Opening the box, with friends 
crowding impatiently around her, Mrs. Bentley 
held up one plate after another and, having 
looked through each one, turned with a puzzled 
expression to the hapless Autochromist with the 
exclamation, “But Mr. Hayden! There must be 
some mistake. There isn’t the least thing on 
any of these plates!’ The poor man stood with 
downcast eyes, unable to utter a word in reply. 
He felt as if the earth were giving way under 
him. He mumbled a few incoherent words. 
Just then a motor-car flew up the drive-way and, 
with a roar, stopped under the porte-cochére. 
A man jumped out—Snelling! He rushed up 
and caught the swaying Hayden. Handing him 
a package, he cried, “Pardon; Mr. Hayden. 
My wife gave you the wrong box. Here’s yvours— 
eight corking Autochromes!” 


Research Upset the 


Wave-Theory of Light? 


WHERE is a new theory of light. 
This in itself is not at all disturb- 
ing to the average person. Light 
has in no way changed, and never 
will. But it is interesting to know 
that this mysterious and elusive thing which 
enables us to see and which has made _pho- 
tography possible, may be better understood 
and its action more clearly diagnosed because 
of photographic research. The nature of light 
has been the subject of one of the most famous 
controversies of science. Sir Isaac Newton held 
that light consisted of distinet particles or cor- 
puscles shot off from the source. Traveling 
with extreme velocity, they bombarded any 
object in their path and were reflected to the 
eves of the observer, where they produced sight. 

This theory had the advantage of explain- 
ing reflection very easily, and with some diffi- 
culty Newton was able to explain the bending 
of a ray of light when it entered a transparent 
substance, such as glass or water. But there 


were difficulties which displaced this theory for 
the “wave theory.” 


According to this theory, 


light was held to consist of small waves of a 
definite high velocity traveling in a medium 
which the scientists termed the “‘aether.”’ 

This theory was adopted at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and has proved very sat- 
isfactory, especially after investigation showed 
that these waves could be treated as an electro- 
magnetic disturbance in the aether. Recently, 
however, a number of things have been observed 
which are difficult to explain by the wave-theory, 
and it may be necessary to turn again to a theory 
of corpuscles similar to Newton’s. 

The origin of light is now ascribed, not to 
molecules or even the finest division of matter, 
the invisible atom, but to particles of negative 
electricity called “electrons,” which are sup- 
posed to revolve around the nucleus of the atom 
which carries a positive electrical charge, the 
atom as a whole being electrically neutral. 
We will admit this is a pretty deep theory for 
the lavman; but the scientist insists that theory 
is nothing more than an explanation of facts, 
so we must take his word for it. 

If a shock disturbs the revolving of these 
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electrons, if they impinge on one another and 
are then attracted back to their nucleus, they 
give off pulses of energy in the form of waves 
in the aether whose frequency is proportional 
to the energy which the electron releases. The 
wave-length depends upon the frequency; the 
more waves in a given time the shorter they 
must be, since the velocity of light is always the 
same. The wave-length also determines the 
color of light. X-rays differ from light-rays be- 
cause their frequency is a thousand times as 
great as light. This gives them their remarkable 
penetrating power. 

The new light that has been thrown on the 
question of the radiation of light is due to the 
study of photographic films. It has always been 
a mystery how a photographic emulsion adds 
up light during a long exposure, looking at it 
from the wave-theory. The emulsion consists 
of microscopic crystalline grains, most of which 
have definite forms when viewed under a power- 
ful microscope. Some are large, some are small, 
but in clumps, and some are barely visible as 
specks under the highest powers of the micro- 
scope. When these grains have received suf- 
ficient exposure to light, they become develop- 
able. But the difficulty has been to determine 
how they added up the light until they had 
enough, for it is quite certain that it is not neces- 
sary for them to get the light-impression in any 
definite time. 

For example, if a film is exposed under a tele- 
scope to the image of a star, an exposure of five 
minutes may not render any grains develop- 
able. Some action has occurred, however, for 
at the end of several five-minute exposures a few 
grains can be developed, and after several hours 
of exposure, a good image of the star can be de- 
veloped. The hard thing to understand is how 
the sensitive grains can store up the billions of 
light-waves that fall on them. We know they 
must, because, if the exposure is only half made 
and then started again weeks later, the grains 
will not have lost their record of the first exposure. 
The second exposure will start practically where 
the first left off. It seems that the large grains 
are much more sensitive to light than the smaller 
ones; but, if a number of grains, even of the same 
size, are sorted out under the microscope and ex- 
posed to a uniform flow of light, some will be de- 


velopable before others, which would seem to 
indicate that even grains of the same size differ 
in sensitiveness. If it were possible, however, 
to see these grains develop as fast as they received 
the necessary amount of light, you would hardly 
be able to imagine a continuous stream of light 
falling on them. You would imagine that the light 
was raining on the grains, hitting them here and 
there, and the effect would be that of raindrops 
falling on a dry sidewalk until finally the entire 
walk became wet. 

Apply this theory to the effect of light on the 
grains of a sensitive film and you have the ex- 
planation of why large grains are most sensitive. 
They are more likely to be hit. This theory is 
made stronger because we know that light strik- 
ing any portion of a grain makes the entire grain 
capable of development. 

This assumption was made by Dr. Ludwik 
Silberstein, who is studying the problem in the 
Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. He likens light to a rain of pro- 
jectiles which he calls “‘light-darts” and has been 
able to calculate the relation between the size 
and the number of grains that will be develop- 
able after a certain exposure, a relation which 
has been most accurately confirmed by special 
experiments in the same Laboratory. And from 
the rate at which grains of different sizes be- 
come developable, the average diameter—which 
appears to be very minute—of the projectiles 
or darts of light can be calculated. And this 
calculation has been done. 

On any chemical theory, it is very difficult 
to imagine that one grain is more sensitive than 
another, and a number of calculations tend to 
prove the new theory of a rain of light-particles 
to be more likely correct than that of an un- 
broken stream of light. Of course, many ques- 
tions regarding the new theory remain un- 
answered. Because it is new, it will have 
many difficulties to meet. It offers much food 
for scientific thought and will lead to many 
experiments. If it is eventually accepted, it 
may prove of much value, as all scientific work 
eventually does, for all of the advances in the 
material advantages of our modern civilization 
may be traced either directly or indirectly to 
some laboratory of research in which a pioneer has 
discovered a new basic principle—Studio-Light. 
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Drawing and Painting Self-Taught 


ANSON K. CROSS 


SAANY who use the camera will 
be glad to know of a new method 
Mi that permits rapid gain of power 
to draw and paint from nature. 
Special ability is not needed, for 
as any one may learn to play the piano, so, by 
similar effort, ability to sketch from nature may 
be gained if one will make the effort. 

The accepted belief that there must be special 
ability for one to draw at all, is due to the failure 
of art-instruction to offer sure tests and artistic 
methods for training the vision. This forces the 
talented to study a score or more of years in 
order to gain the true vision that might be 
acquired in a few months if students, who now 
depend upon their teacher’s eyes, were forced 
to rely upon their own use of absolutely sure 
tests in judging their work. 

The student of music begins with finger- 
exercises and makes no early attempt to pro- 
duce music, but the art-student begins by making 
pictures through reliance on his teacher’s eyes 
if not his hands, and often spends hours, days, 
weeks, and even months on one picture. 

Though true drawing is not art, it is the neces- 
sary alphabet of art, and so the art-student 
spends most of his school-days in simply the 
effort to draw and paint truthfully from nature. 

The mistaken idea that any skill in drawing 
is proof of genius is fostered by artists, teachers, 
and text-books, and so drawing is considered 
an accomplishment, instead of the most neces- 
sary and helpful of all studies, on account of 
its development of the perceptive, reasoning, 
and moral faculties. 

Desire to paint is proof of ability to paint, 
and all who have the desire will welcome the 
method that makes its fulfilment possible with 
slight expenditure of time and money. 

The first full year’s test of this method in the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
in connection with a longer test in the public 
schools of Stoneham, Massachusetts, seems con- 
clusive evidence that any pupil who can com- 
plete a grammar-school course, can learn to draw 
from nature, and any high-school graduate, not 
color-blind, can learn to paint from nature. 

Instead of pictures at the start, this method 
aims to train the vision by means of sketches 
made by eye alone, in from one to five minutes 
without the aid of pencil measures or tests. 
It proves, too, that power to execute develops 
with the power to see, by neglecting technique 
and allowing the student to select his medium, 


and work out his own way of using it to make 
his sketch. 

The method has proved that theory does more 
harm than good to the student who has not 
gained much power to see; therefore vision- 
training sketches take the place of theories. 
During the first year the teacher refuses to 
draw for students, or before them, or to tell 
them what changes to make in their work. 

Instruction is confined to advice as to the 
subject and the time to be spent upon it, and 
the proper use of the tests to be applied by the 
studeats. Completed sketches are given class 
criticism once in a while, but students are seldom 
allowed to work upon them later, as rapid progress 
demands self-reliant effort. The student who 
is willing to work can find his own mistakes more 
surely and quickly than any teacher could 
reveal them to him. 

The drawing-method is based on the old per- 
spective-method of making a drawing by trac- 
ing the object upon a pane of glass, only the 
student is not allowed to trace, and draws 
entirely by eve upon a sheet of clear glass that 
has a white slide behind it. No measures are 
allowed and the drawing must be changed by 
eye alone until it seems to be perfect. The draw- 
ing is made with a special crayon and tested by 
drawing out the slide and holding up the glass at 
right angles to a line from the eye to the object, 
and then seeing if the lines of the drawing will 
appear to cover those of the object as they would 
cover if they had been traced. If they will 
not do this when the spirit-level set in the frame 
shows that it is held level, the students see their 
mistakes. Corrections are made not by tracing 
or erasing a part, but by erasing the entire sketch 
and repeating the effort until a correct sketch 
is produced on the Glass. 

When able to draw correctly on the Glass, the 
student makes sketches on paper without measure- 
ments, tests, or erasing until the work seems 
perfect. Then he tests by use of the spirit- 
level and in other ways explained in the text- 
book, but never by tracing. 

A few months’ use of the Glass will give the 
beginner such perfect vision that he can draw 
better without the Glass than with it and thus 
naturally discards it. The Glass may be used 
in-doors and out-doors, from still-life and common 
objects, and from human and animal forms. 
Its use is more of a game than the hard work 
which drawing often becomes. 

In the study of painting, use is made of two 
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lenses fixed in one side of the frame. These 
blur away details and present simply the es- 
sential masses. The student studies his sub- 
ject through one lens before he begins to paint, 
and after he has represented the masses shown 
by the lens, he places the painting a few feet 
away from the subject, and holds the lenses so 
that with one eve closed he sees the object 
in one lens and the painting in the other lens. 
Then he stops looking through the lenses and 
looks between them so as to see equally the two 
blurred pictures of the object and its painting 
without shifting the glance of the used eve. 
This vision enables him to forget the facts be- 
hind the lenses and see the effect upon the picture- 
plane of the lenses. This makes the comparison 
that of two pictures on the same plane, and 
painting from nature is thus as easy as copy- 
ing a painting. 

Just as any one can copy. so most of the stu- 
dents in a class can see the difference between 
their painting and the effect of the object as 
shown on the adjacent lenses, and the first lesson 
in painting is often a surprising success. 

The method makes color easier than drawing, 
and students who study both together, as is 
advisable, soon find that they fail in painting, 
not because they cannot get the colors right, 
but because they cannot place them properly. 
When this is realized, the students turn back to 
drawing on the Giass and often wish to drop 
painting entirely. 

Thus the drudgery of art-study disappears, 
for students teach themselves using the medium, 
method, and subject, that interest them. Art- 
critics who have seen results say that more 
power of vision is acquired in the first year, in 
only eight hours a week, than is gained in many 
years by usual methods. 

The text-book. does not pretend to teach art. 
but simply that true vision which has always in- 
fluenced the work of the greatest masters in paint- 
ing. When true vision is gained, students should 
attend an art-school to study art. At present, 
art-school students spend most of their many 
school years in trying to master drawing and 
painting. This is necessary because the public 
schools teach art instead of drawing, and until 
their graduates go to an art-school they often 
have no conception of how to use their eyes to 
see truthfully. 

This method has received such general sup- 
port from artists, art-schools and educators 


that in time the public will probably demand 
that real drawing be taught in the Grammar 
Schools in such a way that it will enable the 
grade-teacher to get as good results in drawing 
as in any other subject. 


The method has enabled low-grade grammar- 
school pupils to draw better than many art- 
school students, and so in time there will result 
a public able to judge art on-its merits and thus 
eager to buy good pictures for their beauty, and 
not because the artist is famous and dead. 

This method will also benefit the teachers 
by multiplying the number of students, and 
decreasing the number of poor artists, for when 
all can draw and paint, there will be no temp- 
tation for those of average ability to follow 
art as they do at present. 

No method can make it easy to become an 
artist. for art is more than truthful representa- 
tion and demands a life of consecrated effort on 
the part of the most talented. This method 
does, however, shorten the time needed to gain 
true eyes to such an extent that those who per- 
severe for a vear will often find their eyes truer 
than the tests. Rightly used, the tests soon be- 
come unnecessary and the work so free that it 
proves this method to be the most artistic of all. 

The beginner who works at home may gain as 
rapidly as the student who attends a class, and 
often more gain is made in a year of home-study 
than is generally made in a year of art-school 
study by usual methods. 

The School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, has formed a new class to enable students 
to prepare at home by this method, so that they 
may enter the school able to advance rapidly. 
The value of the Glass in this connection cannot 
be too strongly brought to the attention of pros- 
pective students who are eager to make thorough 
and rapid progress in their art-studies. 

This class for a fee of ten dollars will supply 
the text-book and the Glass, and give criticisms 
upon home-work sent by mail. An hour a 
day thus spent will give any one power to draw 
and paint from nature. There is no obligation 
to attend the school later, and no need to send 
in drawings oftener than once in a month, or 
two, or three. Thus the expense for progress 
that will save a year or two of art-school study 
is so slight, that all who wish for it may now 
obtain the very best instruction that can be 
given in drawing and painting. 

This new class is for the art-students of the 
nation. when its value is widely known it will 
probably lead to donations from art-lovers all 
over the country sufficiently to enable the school 
to aid talented students who have proved their 
ability by home-study to attend the school in 
Boston. Thus the standards of the school will 
be raised and also those of the artists. 

Apply for information to the “Home Study 
Class,” School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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FIRST LESSON IN PAINTING BY FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD PUPIL 


LEFT-HAND PICTURE BEFORE USING GLASS RIGHT-HAND PICTURE MADE WITH GLASS 
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EDITORIAL 


The October Landscape in 
Monochrome 


HANKS to the invention of color-photog- 

raphy—fifteen years ago—the photographer 
has been enabled to secure by direct and simple 
means truthful copies of the autumnal landscape. 
But while the devotee of photography in natural 
colors is engaged in his hobby, the worker in 
monochrome is content to get his results without 
color. In viewing the October landscape in its 
dress of brilliant, variegated colors, of which red, 
orange, yellow and green are predominant, the 
inexperienced worker may wonder what will be 
its appearance in the ultimate photographic 
print. If he uses an ordinary dryplate, he will 
find that the relative color-values will not be 


rendered correctly; for what colors appeared as - 


light tones in the original landscape will have 
photographed dark, and’ vice versa. He may 
remember to have heard that blue will photo- 
graph white, or nearly so, and that a yellow, 
which is higher in the scale of brightness, will be 
darker, in the finished print. 

As a simple and convincing experiment, let 
the worker look at an ordinary blue-print of an 
architect’s design first through a light-blue filter 
and then through a red one. In the former, the 
blue background will appear as a grayish white 
with the white design and lettering only faintly 
indicated; whereas in the other the background 
will appear as a solid black, the design standing 
out clear white. And thus they will appear when 
photographed, respectively, with an ordinary 
dryplate, and with a Panchromatic plate aided 
by a red filter. A dark-blue sky relieved by white 
clouds, substituted for the blue-print, will yield a 
similar result, only the rational photographer 
will use an orthochromatic plate and a two-time 
yellow filter, which will give him a consistent and 
truthful result. If the worker will further view a 
group of orange and yellow dahlias through an 
orange filter. and find them both look alike in 
color, he will discard that filter and choose a 
two-time yellow one. Seen through a K 2 
(vellow) filter, purple flowers will appear brown 
in color, but normal when viewed through a K 1 
filter, and the latter is the filter to use. The 


critical pictorial worker should be careful to 
avoid the danger of overcorrection through 
compensating filters for reasons given below. 


Another temptation is to crowd too much into 
the limited picture-space and make the land- 
scape appear spotty. Judgment in choosing the 
light will tend to obviate this. 

If in exposing an ordinary dryplate, the cam- 
erist may wish to know how the scene will appear 
in the final result, he should view it through a 
light-blue glass or a color-screen (ray-filter) of 
the same color. He will observe no relative 
change in the value of the colors. If the land- 
scape looks right when viewed through a light- 
green filter, he should use an orthochromatic 
plate and a light-yellow (two-time) ray-filter. 
Ray-filters sold by reliable photo-supply dealers 
are better than home-made devices. Ray-filters, 
also test-charts composed of filters corresponding 
to ray-filters to be used by being affixed to the 
camera-lens, are prepared for the trade by the 
leading manufacturers of color-sensitive (ortho- 
chromatic) plates and may be procured at any 
first-class photo-supply store. In using a ray- 
filter for landscape-work, some workers are in- 
clined to select one of too dark a shade, which is 
detrimental to the artistic success of the photo- 
graphic print. Such practice tends to exaggerate 
the tone-values of the colors in the landscape and 
make them appear abnormally dark. The blue 
sky will appear too deep in tone and the clouds 
stand out too prominently and unnaturally; the 
beautiful atmospheric quality will disappear; so 
will the gradations; distant objects or masses, 
particularly the far-off horizon, will merge in 
nearer planes, and the atmospheric perspective 
be utterly destroved. As a consequence, the 
entire picture will assume an unduly flat and 
harsh appearance—devoid of depth, truth, feeling 
and charm. The aim of the truly artistic photog- 
rapher is to interpret the landscape as it presents 
itself to the normal eye, in all its natural beauty. 
If he finds that certain masses of color will be 
recorded in the finished print so as to impair his 
composition, he may be obliged to change his 
viewpoint or select a time of day when the light 
is more favorable. Sunlight is the life and glory 
of the October landscape. Here, a medium-yellow 
filter will enable the worker to see the gorgeous 
autumnal landscape as it will appear in a mono- 
chrome print—with all the color-masses in their 
relative brightness, and the composition—as the 
result of his artistic intentions—in its full beauty 
of form, balance and perspective. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 


suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
Jilm, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGaztne, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Landscape with Figures 
Closed July 31, 1922 


First Prize: Emily H. Hayden. 
Second Prize: J. Thornton Johnston. 
Third Prize: F. E. Bronson. 

Honorable Mention: Alec Blackie, Paul T. E. Carden, 
W. E. Donahue, Allan Fraser, Miss G. Finnie, W. H. 
Finch, Louis Garday, Chas. T. Graves, W. Percy 
Hardy, Bertran F. Hawley, W. X. Kincheloe, Dr. K. 
Koike, W. S. Lee, F. W. G. Moebus, Alexander Murray, 
Herbert Roderick, H. B. Rudolph, J. Herbert Saunders, 
Eleanor L. Smith, James G. Tannahill, Joseph Wada, 
Ernest J. Webb, Cornelius Westervelt, Frederick 
Willson. 

Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“‘Domestic Pets.”’ Closes November 30. 
“*Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“‘Home-Portraits.”” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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THE RIVER 


EMILY H. HAYDEN 


FIRST PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


Distant Landscapes 


Avtuors of exposure-guides classify landscape-sub- 
jects under three headings. These are designated dis- 
tant landscapes, ordinary landscapes and nearby land- 
scapes. These classifications are not purely arbi- 
trary, continues a contributor in Kodakery, but are 
based on the fact that the distance between the camera 
and the particular landscape-features that are to be 
the chief objects of interest in the picture, affects expo- 
sure. A distant landscape may be defined as one on 
which the chief objects of interest (hills and valleys, 
streams and bodies of water, etc.) are from, let us say, 
half a mile to several miles from the observer. 

An ordinary landscape is one on which the chief 
objects of interest (trees, fences, buildings, roadways, 
cattle, etc.) are within a few hundred feet of the ob- 
server, and a nearby landscape is one on which the 
chief objects of interest are less than fifty feet away. 
In photographing an ordinary landscape or a nearby 
landscape, we expose for the foreground detail, but in 
photographing a far distant landscape, we expose for 
the objects of interest in the distance. The problem 
in distant landscape-work is to obtain ample contrast 
between the tones. The farther away the subject is, 
the less will be the visible contrast between the earth 
and sky and landscape objects, and the less will be the 
contrast between the tones in the picture. 

Since nearby objects always look larger than objects 
that are far away, their shadows, which appear as dark 
tones in contrast with lighter ones, will be more promi- 


nent, and add more contrast to a picture, than the 
shadows of far distant objects. The atmosphere also 
affects the obtaining of contrast between the tones in 
distant landscape-work. The air usually contains parti- 
cles of dust and more or less water-vapor. In speak- 
ing of water-vapor, we do not mean fog or mist, 
which is composed of comparatively large water- 
particles, but we mean the faint haze that is often seen 
in the distance and which is largely due to extremely 
minute water-particles. 

On a clear summer-day the dust-and-water-vapor 
suspended in the air that is between the camera and 
objects a few hundred feet away is usually unnoticed, 
but that suspended between the camera and objects a 
mile or more away is often sufficient to be visible as a 
bluish haze in the distance. In order to understand 
why this haze is bluish we must remember that light 
consists of waves and that the different colors of light 
correspond to waves of different lengths, the longer 
waves being red and orange, those of medium length 
being green, and the shortest waves are those of blue 
and violet light. Light-waves which are shorter than 
violet are not visible to the eye, but they do affect the 
photographic film, and the light of these waves is called 
ultra violet. 

The light-waves which are scattered by the particles 
of water-vapor are chiefly the shorter waves, that is, 
the blue-violet and especially the ultra violet. If we 
remove the shorter light-waves, therefore, we shall get 
rid of most of the scattered light and can make the 
picture by the other rays which penetrate the haze and 
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THE SHORT CUT 


J. THORNTON JOHNSTON 


SECOND PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


are not scattered by it. The shorter light-waves are 
absorbed by a Kodak Color-Filter, which cuts out the 
ultra violet and violet rays so that the scattering effect 
is largely eliminated, and, as a consequence, contrast 
between the tones of the subject is increased. Still 
more contrasts can be obtained with a Wratten K2 
Filter, as this filter is of a deeper yellow color and cuts 
out more of the violet and blue. For special work, 
such as photographing far-distant snow-capped moun- 
tains against a clear sky, or other very distant scenes 
in which strong contrast is wanted, a Wratten G Filter, 
which is a deep yellow-contrast filter, should be used 
to increase the contrast. 

In photographing distant landscapes we must be 
careful not to overexpose the film, because overexposure 
reduces the contrast between the tones. On a distant 
landscape no tones can be seen that are as dark as the 
shadows of nearby objects, the shadows on a distant 
landscape appearing faint and of about the value of the 
halftones (the tones between the light and dark ones) 
seen in a subject a few hundred feet away. In many 
regions where the distance appears hazy in warm 
weather, the air becomes so clear when the temperature 
drops after a storm that distant landscapes can be 
clearly recorded without a filter. 

When no filter is used 1/50 of a second, with stop 
F/16, is ample when the sun is shining. When using 
filters the writer has obtained very satisfactory results 
by using stop F/16 and giving a 1/10 second exposure 
with the Kodak Color-Filter, a 1/5 second with the 
Wratten K2, and a 1 second exposure with the Wratten 
G Filter. As distant landscapes always require com- 
paratively short exposures it is very important to fully 
develop the negatives. 


A Question of Quantity 


One of the questions we are frequently asked is 
concerned with the quantity of solution required for 
some particular photographic process—let us say, for 
example, the development of gaslight postcards. Such 
a question is not capable of being answered by some 
definite figure, says The Amateur Photographer, because 
the actual quantity that is necessary is governed, not 
by the area of the card, but by the extent of the work 
which the solution is called upon to do. A small vi- 
gnetted head, with most of the card practically a blank 
white, might not exhaust one-tenth of the developer 
which was demanded by a picture of the same area, 
but with most of its surface covered with a dark image, 
just relieved here and there by a patch of light. It is 
interesting, but without any real bearing on practice, 
to note that in such a couple of hypothetical cases the 
demands upon the hypo-bath would be reversed; there 
would be more unaltered silver-salt to be dissolved 
out in the case of the light picture than in that of the 
dark one. The practice of photographers, therefore, 
is not to work with some just sufficient quantity of 
developer or of fixer, but to use such a proportion that 
there can be no doubt of having an ample margin. 
This is in the case of the fixing-bath, the action of which 
on a print cannot be seen. As far as the developer is 
concerned, we can see how it is working, and so long 
as the activity of the solution is not impaired, and 
the prints given are of a good color, we can go on using 
the same lot of liquid for print after print. But if the 
prints are to be as good as they can be, a fresh lot should 
be taken the moment there is the slightest sign of the 
color no longer being a pure black. Paper, plates, and 
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films are so much more costly than the solutions applied 
to them that it is very false economy to risk getting a 
failure, for the sake of saving a few ounces of a bath 
costing some small fraction of a cent. 


A Use for Roll-Film Spools 


Tue accumulations of empty spools, which occur in 
photo-finishing rooms, often give rise to the question, 
“Cannot anything useful be done with them?” or the 
remark, “What a pity to waste all those.” Although 
not pretending to have found a use for the masses of 
spools which collect every season, I have found an 


SCHOOL-DAYS 


This is naturally a matter of guesswork rather than 
precision; but a couple of No. 1 Brownie spools will 
hold at least ten or twelve pounds, and two 3-A’s will 
hold very much more. Having removed the nail, the 
spool is hammered in by blows on the metal end. There 
is no risk of splitting the wood, and when the cap is 
flush with the wall, it hides any unsightliness due to 
loosened mortar. The hole for screw or nail is already 
in position, and again splitting is avoided, and a long 
screw can be used with advantage. Small bracket- 
shelves can be fitted to the workshop-wall in a minimum 
of time in this way. It is also possible to construct a 
set of shelves by obtaining further pieces of shelving 
to the first by sets of four equal sized spools without 


F. E. BRONSON 


THIRD PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


occasional use for odd ones, for a purpose for which 
they are eminently suited. 

They make very efficient wall-plugs. Most photog- 
raphers, at some time or other, have need to put up a 
new fixture, or repair an old one, and these jobs are 
never so awkward as when support is taken from a 
brick-wall. The time-honored method of smashing a 
hole in the wall with a cold chisel, and plugging it with 
a lump of wood, is neither pleasant to do, nor nice to 
look upon. With the aid of an old spool the matter is 
greatly simplified. All that is necessary is to make a 
deep hole between two bricks, with a six-inch nail and 
a hammer, and to remove the metal cap from the split 
end of the spool. This end then needs shaving down a 
trifle. The nail must be driven into the wall as cleanly 
as possible, and removed without enlarging the surface- 
end of the hole any more than can be helped. If a 
selection of different sized spools is at hand a length can 
be chosen according to the depth of the hole, which, 
in its turn, should depend on the weight of the fixture. 


caps removed, screwed-leg fashion at the corners of the 
shelves. If the series is carried any height, however, 
it will be advisable to fix both top and bottom shelves 
to the wall.—Tuermit—The British Journal. 


Anent Foreign Travel 


“Do you remember that fortnight we spent together 
on the Alps?” 

“Rather! Ripping, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. And do you remember that lovely gorge up 
the mountains?” 

_ “I should shay sho. I haven’t had a meal like it 

since.” 

“T wonder how people cook their grub on those icy 
mountains?” 

“T expect they use the mountain-ranges?”’”—Globe. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


FIGHTING TOM 


JOHN SMITH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1922 


Ir is rare to find a person who does not respond to 
the appeal of a pet. To be sure, some prefer a dog to 
acat or acanary to a turtle. However, there are 
comparatively few who do not like some sort of pet 
in the home. The camerist may admire handsome 
buildings, revel in the ever-changing moods of the sea 
and devote his time to the marvels of photo-microg- 
raphy; but when it comes to his pets—there is heart- 
interest! One outstanding feature about the photog- 
raphy of pets is that it is based on attachment and 
not solely on pictorial interest. The photographic 
portrayal of that which is dear to the photographer 
usually calls forth his best artistic and technical skill. 
It matters little whether the pet is a canary, turtle, 
goldfish, rabbit, parrot, cat, dog, calf, colt or chicken— 
there is no question that it fills its own niche in the 
hearts of the household. There are persons that be- 
little the affection and care bestowed upon pets; but 
give me the man who can win a dog’s devotion in pref- 
erence to one who cannot. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to photograph 
a pet, if no attention be paid to the composition or 
appeal of the picture. At the outset, it will be well 


for contestants to remember that this competition 
does not call for record-photographs of domestic pets. 
There must be appeal, and it must not be artificial. 
Do not attempt to dress up pets in all manner of 
grotesque costumes, or induce them to simulate some 
human act like smoking a pipe, being ill in bed, etc. 
Such pictures do not express the purpose of this com- 
petition. Let us have our pets as we know them, free 
of all artificiality. However, with regard to com- 
mercial pictures made to appeal to the general public, 
pets may be dressed up and induced to perform strange 
antics. 

It does not follow that the Domestic-Pets competi- 
tion must be confined to those usually kept in the house; 
it may include pets kept in the farm or estate. How- 
ever, such animals must be pets, not merely domesti- 
cated animals. An intelligent horse may become just 
as great a pet as a cat or a dog. Even racoons, foxes 
and pheasants have been known to become great pets. 
In short—any animal, bird or reptile or fish that has 
been made a pet, is eligible to have its picture sent to 
this competition. However, remember that such 
pictures must make an appeal to the beholder, and 
not represent merely a commercial record. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on some little trick 
or habit that is out of the ordinary. 
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If unusual combinations of animals are obtainable, 
a pet—such as a raccoon, cub-bear, fox or deer—offers 


excellent opportunities to the intelligent camerist. The 
very fact that these animals are more often wild than 
tame, is an entreaty that few can resist. Although 
the animals hold the interest of themselves, it is just 
as important as ever to use care with regard to pic- 
torial composition. Try to avoid a background of 
clapboards, shingles, bricks, picket fences and other 
vertical and horizontal lines. A clump of bushes, a 
flower-bed, a wheat-field may be utilised to advantage. 

There is one important point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better fitted than others 
to manage animals successfully. Unless the camerist 
can make friends with the pet to be photographed, 
his chances of success are reduced to a minimum. No 
animal will act or appear natural if it is frightened or 
distrustful. Sometimes, personality alone is respon- 
sible for the restiveness of pets; and, whenever this is 
found to be the case, the camerist had better seek other 
subjects. I do not mean to imply that the camerist’s 
personality is repellent, but rather that his physical 
or mental characteristics are such as to arouse fear or 
suspicion. Some of the most refined and _ likable 
people have an aversion to cats and dogs; and usually 
the cats and dogs reciprocate heartily. Fortunately, 
in most cases there is harmony, and the camerist can 
devote his entire attention to his willing, although 
somewhat unruly, subject. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-camera is best suited 
to the photography of domestic pets. The invaluable 
advantage of being able to watch the subject up to 
the moment of exposure enables the photographer to 
obtain the best and most natural results. Of course, 
other types of cameras may be used successfully. I 
do not mean to imply that they cannot be used; how- 
ever, the fact remains that the reflecting-camera is 
the best adapted to the subjects under discussion. 
Next in utility are those cameras that are equipped 
with a groundglass focusing-back. These permit the 
camerist to focus accurately and to compose the back- 
ground; but with regard to catching the psychological 
moment—that is out of the question; for by the time 
the plateholder is inserted, the subject’s position is 
apt to change. In using a camera of this type, the 
most satisfactory method is to focus and compose the 
background, then insert the filled plateholder, remove 
the slide, and then with the wire-release or bulb in 
hand await the desired position of the subject. Roll- 
film cameras and other types that have no ground- 
glass focusing-back must be focused on a given point 
as accurately as possible by scale, and the subject 
must be placed at this point in — to register sharply 
at the moment of exposure. A direct-view finder is 
of great assistance although, obv iously, it cannot have 
control over the focus. To sum up the question of 
cameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there is 
no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other cameras may be used _ successfully, 
provided that the focus, exposure and composition are 
carefully co-ordinated. Perhaps, the greatest asset 
of all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that, 
I mean the ability to meet the unexpected problems 
that arise inevitably in this branch of photography. 
There are all kinds of little expedients that may be 
used to gain a point, and the intelligent camerist should 
be alive to each and every one of them. Only by 
quick thinking and alertness can success be achieved. 

Often, it is possible to obtain interesting and some- 
times pathetic subjects by studying contrasts. For 


example, the life of a high-bred dog owned by a wealthy 
woman on Fifth Avenue, New York City, and that of 


a good-natured mongrel who loves and is loved by the 
children of the slums. In the former case, we might 
portray little “Fifi” or big “Rollo” sitting beside the 
chauffeur or mistress in a luxurious limousine; and in 
the latter case, “Jerry” or “Tim” seeking his dinner 
in some back-alley or, perchance, a child may be 
sharing a piece of cake with the homeless dog. Obvi- 
ously, it is not necessary to visit New York City to 
obtain such material. It may be found in virtually 
every city or town the world over. It might not be 
amiss to point out that hunting-dogs in action offer 
some splendid subjects. Shepherd dogs and collies 
are also excellent studies. I remember how last winter 
a neighbor of mine made a light harness for his collie 
so that the dog could pull his two small boys on a 
sled. The boys and the collie thoroughly enjoyed 
racing up and down the street at breakneck speed. 
The companionship of the three was ideal and their 
good times together were enjoyed by all who saw them. 
To make a picture of this collie, as he stood in his little 
harness, with his face alight with mischief and good 
nature would be a task; but what a picture he would 
make without the harness, alert to his little masters’ 
every move! 

In the picture on the opposite page, Mr. Smith has 
indicated another rich source of picture-material. 
Often, highly interesting studies of our pets may be 
made in circumstances that are out of the ordinary. 
In “Fighting Tom”, we have the very opposite of the 
usual portrayal of a cat. As we look at this picture, 
we become aware of a certain suspense which usually 
precedes the clash of battle. Something is about to 
happen and to happen quickly. Mr. Smith pressed 
the shutter-release none too soon. The next instant 
there was action of a character that would require the 
maximum speed of a focal-plane shutter. 

The ideal method to photograph pets is the one 
with which the camerist waits for the subject to assume 
a natural pose in natural surroundings. Many cam- 
erists attempt to use force. By that I mean that they 
pick up a kitten or puppy, take it out of doors in the 
sun, try to make it look cunning, and end the farce 
by obtaining a picture that has no merit other than 
that possessed by a record-picture. Let me assure the 
reader that no successful domestic-pet picture can be 
made, unless the subject is natural, unafraid and in 
its natural environment. After all, these require- 
ments ensure the truthfulness of the picture and are 
the factors in its technical and artistic make-up that 
cause it to appeal to the beholder. In short, it rings 
true; and that is what every picture that we make 
should do. 

All in all, there may be no competition that interests 
a wider circle of our readers than the present one. 
Inasmuch as the Editors of PHoro-Era MAGAzInE 
are lovers of pets and have had many of them, it may 
be said that interest in this competition is keen among 
all those concerned. We appreciate the difficulties 
that must be surmounted and the infinite patience 
that is often required to obtain a result that is ap- 
parently very simple. There is a common bond be- 
tween all lovers of animals and bird-life; and this, 
added to our mutual interest in photography, should 
make this competition more popular than ever for 
those that send prints, for those that judge them and, 
finally, for those that see the prize-winning pictures 
in PHoto-Era Macazine. Let this be a mutually 
enjoyable and profitable competition. Moreover, let 
it be remembered that this, and every competition, 
is not for the few, but for the benefit and pleasure 


of many. ee 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 3144 
to and including 314 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 

a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1922 


First Prize: Cornelia Clarke. 
Second Prize: A. H. Scott. 
Honorable Mention: A. Clouser, M. A. Fernandez, 
Philip Mehler. 


Insist on a Photographic Evening 


In these days of hurry and bustle, theaters, motion- 
pictures, dances, clubs and other evening-attractions, 
the phrase, “long winter-evenings’”’, no longer has the 
same significance that it had fifty years ago. In those 
days, anything that would help to pass the time be- 
tween sunset and bedtime was most welcome. How- 
ever, even to-day, there are long winter-evenings 
which may be rendered less uninteresting provided 
that photography is allowed to play the part of en- 
tertainer. The beginner and even some amateur 
photographers do not appear to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities that lie in photographic work in the evening. 

To-day, with the modern, compact equipments that 
may be obtained, there is no reason to say, “I can’t do 
my own photo-finishing because I haven’t any dark- 
room, and to do my own work means getting so much 
apparatus that I simply can’t bother with it in my 
small apartment.” With care and a little planning, 
virtually all ordinary developing, printing and enlarg- 
ing can be done comfortably in a space no larger than 
the top of a kitchen-table. Moreover, much of the 
work may be done with the room well lighted; and the 
old, red darkroom-lamp is almost a thing of the past. 
To be sure, certain processes require the use of a ruby 
light or one of the newer safelights; but by the use of a 
desensitiser even dryplates may be developed with- 
out a red light. For developing, there are many ex- 
cellent developing-tanks for plates, filmpacks and roll- 
films; for printing there are compact and very service- 
able electric printers and for enlarging there are a 
number of high-class enlarging-outfits to fit every 
purse. In short, the darkroom is virtually eliminated 
for the average amateur photographer. 

Now, to return to those long winter-evenings. Let 
us take for example the experiences of a number of 
camerists and roll them all into one composite case, 
typical of the average amateur photographer. The 
vacation-days are over. Our “composite”? camerist 
arrives at home with a miscellaneous collection of 
prints, negatives and undeveloped plates and films. 
Owing to his absence, the work at the office is behind 
and it requires a week or ten days to get things straight- 
ened out. That done, he receives notices from his 
lodge, club or fraternity that the meetings for the 
winter-season are about to begin. There are two plays 
in town which he feels that he should see; and then, too, 
there is that wonderful Russian pianist at the Sym- 
phony. Last, but not least, two or three of the “great- 
est motion-pictures in a decade” are in town for a 
limited run. At home, his wife has several bridge- 
whist parties all planned and his daughter simply must 
entertain her sorority. His son is on the high-school 
basket-ball team and insists that he go to every game. 
There may be other events scheduled; but I have 
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mentioned enough to show that the opportunity to 
make a few prints or enlargements i is extremely limited 
unless our “composite” friend insists that ‘he is as 
much entitled to have a photographic evening at home 
as the rest to have their parties. Not only should a 
definite evening be appointed, but nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with it. Otherwise, photography 
will be squeezed out altogether. Of course, there are 
homes where outside attractions do not come so thick 
and fast that there is not an evening or two during 
the week when much pleasure and benefit may be ob- 
tained from developing, printing or enlarging. 


terested. It should be self-evident that a thorough 
reading of the photographic magazines ought to be 
part of the program. Moreover, there are a number 
of excellent photographic textbooks that should 
receive his attention. The combination of thorough 
reading and practical work will enable our “com- 
posite” friend to get the greatest pleasure and profit 
from photography. Even as in other pursuits, the 
more he puts into it the more he is sure to get out of it. 

My plea in this little article is for every reader to 
make the most of the available winter-evenings. There 
is a tendency to let other matters interfere with photo- 


AFTER THE STORM 


CORNELIA CLARKE 
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Let us assume that our “composite” friend has won 
“his rights” and that one evening a week he has free 
access to the kitchen, bathroom or his own workroom 
where he may print or enlarge until the wee small hours, 
if he so desires. Aside from the so-called regular work, 
there is much that he can do to add variety to the long 
winter-evenings. The careful cataloging of his nega- 
tives is a tedious but very important task, Mount- 
ing his prints and titling them in an album is another. 
Then, also, there are enlargements that may be colored 
for Christmas; lantern-slides to be made for an iilus- 
trated talk at the club; bookplates may be made as 
described by Dr. Horning in this issue; and window- 
transparencies of some of the choice negatives would 
be an additional, pleasant experiment. If our friend 
had access to a good microscope he would find a fas- 
cinating evening’s work in photomicrography, provided 
he were properly equipped to attempt it. Possibly, 
our friend might own a stereo-camera; if so, his photo- 
graphic evening would be unusually interesting. Per- 
haps, he might even coax members of the family to 
act as models and he might attempt at-home portrai- 
ture with considerable pleasure and success. In this 
connection, I might add that practice with flashpowder 
and various modern artificial lighting-equipments 


would prove of interest and practical value. In 
short, our friend might find that more than one evening 
a week would be required to enable him to accomplish 
all the work in which he could not help becoming in- 


— progress and this should not be so: for the sake 
of the camerist and for the future of photography. 
Persistent effort all the year around should be the rule 
and not the exception. If the work is planned care- 
fully, it will be found that it is a pleasure. 

One of our old subscriber-friends called a few days 
ago and in the course of the conversation it developed 
that he had given up active work in photography several 
years ago. Business-duties interfered and gradually 
he lost his former keen interest. However, he still 
read Puoto-Era Maaazine and thus kept in touch 
with his former hobby. Suddenly, an event occurred 
that re-awakened his love of all things photographic, 
and today he appears to be more enthusiastic than 
ever. He told me that he deeply regretted his period 
of photographic apathy, because his equipment be- 
came obsolete or useless and when he wished to become 
actively interested again, it cost him considerable time 
and money to re-equip himself to do good work. In 
short, had he maintained active interest he would 
have been much better off in every way. He looked 
over this little article and when he had finished he said, 
“Amen!” If my suggestions and the experience of 
the reader just mentioned will serve to keep up photo- 
graphic enthusiasm during the so-called “dull winter- 
months”, this article will have accomplished its purpose. 
Begin now to make sure of at least one photographic eve- 
ning at home every week during the coming winter. It 
will be eminently worthwhile. A. H..B. 
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My Outdoor Darkroom 


Eprtor or Puoto-Era Macazine:—I have gotten 
a great deal of fun out of building myself an outdoor 
darkroom this summer. Perhaps, your readers may 
like to hear about it. It is at the end of the garden, 
back of my house, in Newton, where I live. It measures 
eight by ten feet, and is seven and one-half feet high; 
has running water, sink, opening in ceiling topped by a 
tiny ee ; has shelves, two long tables, a lounge and 
several chairs, being, I think the only darkroom so 
furnished. There’s also wall-space for a number of 
framed prints (Macnaughtan, Edwards, Osborne, 
Mortimer and Hinton). My personal offences are 
kept in a table-drawer—out of sight, yet available. 
There’s the entrance—a door protected by a partition 
and opening at one end, in case I am developing or 
exposing. Each of the other three sides has a large 
glazed window covered with ruby-fabric (safe, tested 
with a spectroscope) and hinged at the top so as to 
swing out and up, in hot weather—of course, when 
safe to do so—but across the window-frame is stretched 
a fine wire-netting. No flies or mosquitoes! 

Thus I have a darkroom, summer-house and den— 
all in one. Comfortable? You bet, it is! Then, too, 
I’ve installed one of those Ica enlarging and projecting 
equipments, and when I’m making enlarged prints, 
I just lie on the lounge and count the seconds during 
the exposure. How? You can’t guess, nor any one else. 

Well; while building the shelves one night—the last 
week in July—I was being entertained by a dear little 
tree-frog in a tree close by, and was glad to have such 
pleasant company. The first week in August I made 
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my first enlargement, but when I came to timing the 
exposure, I found that I had left my watch in the house. 
I was mad, though I really didn’t need it. At that 
moment my little friend in the tree began to trill— 
regularly, steadily. I began to count the intervals. 
They seemed exactly one-half second apart. After 
taking the exposed sheet off the easel, developing it 
and placing it in the sink to wash, I rushed off into the 
house and got my watch. I sat down, watch in hand, 
and counted the notes of my little assistant in the tree. 
He had kept right on, as before, never wavering, just 
like a clock, the intervals between each note registering 
two per second, and one hundred and twenty to the minute! 
Can you beat it? He kept it up, without the least 
change, until long after midnight. Once he rested for 
about ten minutes, then promptly resumed his part as 
a member of Nature’s universal orchestra. 

And thus it has been going on, night after night, 
with few exceptions. Bye and bye, of course, my little 
friend and time-keeper will have to stop—for season. 

Ch. 


August 10, 1922. 


Good English Preferred 


“I put in French phrases here and there,” said the 
would-be writer, “to give the article an atmosphere of 
culture.” 

“That’s all right,’ said the editor, “but it would 
have helped still more if you’d put in a little good 
English here and there.” 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Desensitising in the Development of 
Autochrome Plates 


Tue advantages of the desensitising process in the 
development of Autochrome plates are the subject of 
strong recommendation by M. J. Cateron in a recent 
issue of La Photo-Pratique. M. Cateron confines him- 
self to the use of phenosafranine as a preliminary bath, 
which, he finds, is the only way in which the desensitiser 
can be employed with Autochrome plates. A suitable 
strength of bath is 1 part phenosafranine in 2,000 parts 
of water. 

For developing a quarter-plate Autochrome about 
three ounces of this desensitising solution is placed in a 
quarter-plate dish, and the Autochrome plate immersed 
in it in the dark. After the expiration of one minute, 
development may be done by bright yellow light or 
by the light of a candle placed about five or six feet 
from the development dish, with or without the inter- 
position of a pale yellow screen in front of it. Develop- 
ing under these conditions, the appearance of the image 
may be readily followed either by reflected or trans- 
mitted light. 

The developers usually employed for Autochrome 
plates serve equally well when a desensitiser is employed. 
The following metol-hydroquinone is a very good one:— 


3 gms. 25 grs. 
sulphite, anhy- 

75 gms. 1% ozs. 
Hydroquinone.......... 8 gms. 70 grs. 
Soda carbonate, cryst. .. 60 gms. 14% ozs. 
Potass-bromide 10 per 

cent. solution......... 5c.c.s. 40 minims. 
1,000 c.c.s. 20 ozs. 


The water should be boiled before use, and employed 
after it has cooled a little. 

A developer of hydroquinone alone may be used, 
since the preliminary bathing of the plate in the desen- 
sitiser greatly accelerates the developing-power of the 
hydroquinone, particularly if the bath contains potass- 
bromide. It then yields results which do not suffer 
from excessive contrast; in fact, the results are closely 
similar to those obtained with metol-hydroquinone. 

Fog is conspicuously absent, and development can be 
continued as long as required, working either on the 
factorial or time system, or, according to the method 
by which the progress of development is judged, by the 
change of the image from a negative to a positive. 

As soon as development is finished, it is seen that the 
Autochrome film retains a certain quantity of the 
phenosafranine, which gives it a yellowish tint. This 
coloration cannot, of course, be allowed to remain in an 
Autochrome transparency, but it disappears in the 
reversing bath of acid permanganate. The phenosa- 
franine has no injurious action whatever on the render- 
ing of the colors by an Autochrome plate. 

After rinsing the plate for thirty seconds in clean 
water, it is placed in the customary reversing bath made 
up of potass-permanganate and sulphuric acid, the 
reversing action being followed in full light. 

M. Carteron dwells particularly upon the advantage 
of the desensitising method in the treatment of Auto- 


chromes. Apart from the elimination of fog, there is, 
he finds, an advantage in the satisfactory use of plates 
which have exceeded the time-limit allotted to them 
by the makers. Moreover, he is inclined to think that 
stronger results are obtained when the plate is desen- 
sitised, and that thus better results are obtained when 
exposure has been somewhat cut down. 
British Journal. 


Hypo-Strength and Economy 


ALTHOUGH it is an unwise policy from every point 
of view, to be sparing in the use of hypo in the making 
of negatives and prints, yet, there are ways of wasting 
hypo which, perhaps, are unsuspected by many photog- 
raphers, cautions a British cotemporary. It is imagined 
that the mere use of plenty of hypo-solution necessarily 
implies that ample provision is being made for efficient 
fixation of prints. Nevertheless, the manner in which 
prints are handled may do much towards wasting hypo, 
and, what is worse, creating a false impression that all is 
well as regards fixation. We have often seen an assist- 
ant in a printing-room transferring prints from the 
developer to the fixing-bath without a pause, so that 
the latter is continuously diluted by the developer or 
by the wash-water, in the case in which an intermediate 
washing is given between developing and fixing. It is 
scarcely realised to what a considerable degree the 
hypo-solution is reduced in strength by this practice. 
The amount of developer or water conveyed into the 
fixing-bath is not noticed, for the reason that, in remov- 
ing prints from the fixer the same procedure is adopted, 
a considerable quantity of hypo being removed through 
omission to allow each print to drain before transferring 
it to the wash-water. Thus, in the course of a day’s 
continuous work, the fixing-bath can become greatly 
reduced in strength; not as the result of performing its 
proper work in dissolving the surplus emulsion, but 
through physical transference of the hypo into the 
washing-tank. Asa result, the hypo-bath comes into a 
weakened condition, in which it is likely to produce 
prints which within a little time will show the brownish 
stains characteristic of imperfect fixation. 


Lettering Kino-Diapositives 


Max Penser of Berlin has taken out a patent in 
Germany for a method of preparing introductory dia- 
positives for kino-films. Heretofore, these have been 
made only by photographing large designs made 
specially, so that most films have had to go without 
any effective introductory notice referring to its own 
text. By this invention the motion-picture theaters 
can prepare in a few minutes an announcement for each 
film from a written copy. For this purpose light-sensi- 
tive diapositive plates are used, on the coated side of 
which the announcement is written with the point of a 
needle mounted in a wooden handle and heated over a 
spirit-lamp. When this written diapositive is shown 
the lettering appears white on a dark ground; or by 
introducing a strip of colored glass in front of the dia- 
positive it may be shown in any color desired. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


A RURAL BRIDGE 


EDGAR S. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue keynote of such a picture as Mr. Griffiths has 
attempted in his “Read Me To Sleep” is ease and re- 
laxation, and these elements seem to me to be lacking 
in his photograph. Perhaps, I am personally preju- 
diced against the type of hammock depicted, but I 
think that it would be a physical impossibility for the 
lady to fall asleep while the child remains with her in 
the hammock—considering the tendency that it has to 
crowd them together. A better arrangement, perhaps, 
would have been to have the child sit beside the ham- 
mock rather than in it. 

Now let us study the figures. The child’s pose ap- 
pears to be natural enough, although we have the un- 
easy feeling that if she isn’t careful she will fall over. 
But note the lady’s tense attitude, the unnatural, forced 
smile—you almost imagine that she is holding her 
breath until the click of the shutter releases her from 
her strained pose. Her coiffure, too, gives one the un- 
comfortable impression that it makes a ridge under- 


neath her neck which prevents her head from leaning 
back on the hammock. Then her folded arms, be- 
side giving her a set attitude, strike one as scarcely con- 
ducive to repose and slumber—although it is, perhaps, 
possible to sleep in that position. How much more 
graceful and unselfconscious would she seem, had she 
carelessly flung her right arm above her head, while 
her left hand rested on her bosom. The picture, then, 
would have at once attained a spontaneous note which 
now is lacking. Unfortunately for the composition of 
the picture, Mr. Griffiths did not photograph it from the 
other side of the hammock. Of course, that would have 
necessitated rearranging the figures, but it would also 
have eliminated the unsightly veranda-railing and the 
other distracting accessories in the background, thereby 
greatly improving the scene. Another improvement 
would have been to include the supports of the ham- 
mock in the picture. 

Moreover, the picture is a trifle out of focus and un- 
dertimed. The texture in clothing and hammock and 
details would have registered better had the exposure 
been somewhat longer, or by increasing the exposure 
and reducing the size of the diaphragm. Themes, such 
as this—in which human beings are portrayed—are, 
as a rule, quite difficult of rendition, especially for the 
novice, as the models generally assume poses which 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


are at the same time awkward, selfconscious and un- 
natural; but patience, practise and study together ac- 
complish great things. A. E. Tranan. 


Ir is one of the hardest things in the world to get away 
from a pose in snapshot-photographs when the sub- 
jects are conscious that the picture is about to be made. 
To do so requires finished artists, both before and be- 
hind the camera. This picture bears all the earmarks 
of a pose. 

The title is “Read Me To Sleep.” This naturally 
presupposes one party in a restful, relaxed attitude and 
another in the act of reading. What do we find? 
“Auntie” is not comfortably stretched out in repose— 
half awake, half asleep. On the contrary, one gets the 
impression that with her, every nerve is on the alert, 
every muscle taut, ready to jump up the moment the 
shutter clicks. Nor is the attitude of the reader con- 
vincing. A person settled down to the task of read- 
ing another to sleep would assume a more natural, 
business-like attitude. One feels that this girl has 
simply sat down for a second. A girl who is really 
reading would hold the book differently. In reading, 
one moves the lips. This girl’s lips are drawn tight; 
not a sound seems to issue or could issue from them in 
that position. 

Suggestions? First, get away from that horrid back- 
ground with its heavy, straight lines and unseemly 
angles. Secondly, catch your subjects unawares. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


THE major fault in Mr. Griffiths’ picture, “Read Me 
To Sleep,” lies in the composition. There is no union 
between the two models, and too many lines, running 
in all directions, cause the eye to gyrate aimlessly 
from one feature to the other, never resting very long 
on any one, finally ending in the background, carried 
thence by the lines of the piazza. 

Nor is the position of either of the models restful, 
particularly the older. She appears strained, and both 
seem to sense the presence of the camera. The piazza 


and the detail in the background, particularly the chair 
in the lower right corner, are very objectionable, for 
they detract from the center of interest. 

Were the mother (?) reclining at full length upon the 
hammock with the girl seated close to her upon a chair, 
so as not to disturb the sleeper when she has fallen 
asleep, and a point of view chosen farther to the left so 
as to exclude the piazza, the composition might be im- 
proved. 

Technically, the lighting is too flat—resulting in no 
shadows and poor modeling in the face of the sleeper. 
Also the focal length of the lens is too short for this 
viewpoint, as shown in the exaggerated height of both 
models. 

Carefully planning the picture—first eliminating ob- 
trusive detail, then bringing the models in closer com- 
positional union and, finally, selecting the proper view- 
point, should result in a good picture, for the theme is 
good, but the present treatment is poor. 

J. Tostas. 


TueE picture, “Read me to sleep,” is evidently more 
of a record-picture than one noted for its pictorial 
qualities. To me, the attitude of the lady seems 
strained. Then, perhaps, the fact that the viewpoint 
shows the lady’s face from below makes it look un- 
natural, as one usually looks at a face from a viewpoint 
nearer level with the face. The little girl appears to 
much better advantage, and has a pleasing ap- 
pearance and a very natural and unaffected pose. The 
background is rather obtrusive, especially the piazza- 
railing, which seems to show that the camera was not 
held level when the picture was made. Measurements 
show that the palings are vertical in the print, however. 
The tonal values in the picture appear good, and it is 
otherwise well done. A. L. Overton. 


THE title tends to concentrate interest in the occupa- 
tion of the reader, thus, in a measure, avoiding the 
duality of interest common in photographs depicting 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Tue soft, ingratiating qualities of H. P. Webb’s 
tree-studies—front-cover, frontispiece and pages 178 
to 180—will be appreciated by all true lovers of the 
pictorial landscape. A part of the secret of the unusual 
beauty of these tree-photographs will be found in the 
accompanying data: 

Cover and frontispiecee—March, late afternoon; 
bright sky; 714-inch Vinco lens; stop, F/8; 5-time 
ray-filter; 1 second; Eastman Speed Film; Edinol; 
enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide; 
Edinol. Vary In SHape”, page 178; January, 
just before sunset; dim sun; 714-inch Vinco; stop, F/8; 
tn ray-filter; 1% seconds; Metol; enlarged on Well- 
ington Cream Crayon; Edinol. “Severat TREES IN 
One”, page 179; “‘January—late afternoon; 74-inch 
Vinco; stop, F/6.3; 3-time ray-filter; 14 second; Eastman 
Film; Metol; enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon; 
Edinol. ‘‘Grours or Evcatyprtus”, page 180; January 
afternoon; bright; No. 3 Goerz Dagor, back-lens; 
stop, F/11; quick bulb-exposure; Standard Orthonon; 
Edinol; enlarged on Ilford Cream Bromide. 

Edmund H. Garrett, a landscape-painter and classic 
illustrator of high rank, also a successful lecturer 
(* ‘Shakespeare’s England” and “Baronial Castles of 
England”), was one of the first eminent American 
artists to practise photography in connection with his 
profession. Long ago he arrived at the conclusion 
that, among all the developing-agents placed upon the 
market, pyrogallol or, as it is popularly known, Pyro, 
was the best. Hence, he was not reluctant to express 
his opinion in tangible form—a pen-and-ink sketch, 
reproduced on page 177. 

As usual, the pictures used by W. S. Davis to illus- 
trate the points he wishes to emphasise, are clear and 
convincing. Pages 187, 188, 191. 

The pictures (photographs from original paintings 
executed by a very young pupil), page 199, are but 
two of a large collection of similar efforts by students 
of Anson K. Cross’s new method of learning how to 
draw and paint correctly. This method, which can be 
taught very successfully by correspondence, as well as 
in presence of the teacher, has been investigated by 
the Editor and found to be revolutionary in character, 
as it upsets traditions and theories of teaching art- 
students how to paint from life. But Mr. Cross’s method, 
as described briefly in his article, is almost unbelievably 
simple and_ effective, and, what is of paramount im- 
portance, it produces results. And the results, as 
critically examined by the Editor, are astonishingly 
convincing. 

Herbert B. Turner, photographer, traveler and 
president of the Union Camera Club of Boston, U.S. A., 
whose pictures of various climes have appeared with 
generous frequency in the pages of PuxHoto-Era 
MaGazineE during the past few years, has gone a-field, as 
would appear from his contemplative study of one of 
nature’s moods, page 200. It is a landscape built of 
strikingly effective masses and well balanced in com- 
position. 

Data: May, 1922; 6 p.m.; heavy clouds through 
which the sun peeked out for a moment; P. & S. Doublet: 
F/8; 3-time ray-filter; Standard Orthonon; pyro; rain- 
ing at moment of exposure. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue Editor regrets that there are some participants 
in these competitions who neglect to read carefully the 
advance editorial directions regarding each subject to 
be interpreted. As a natural consequence such workers 
often go wrong, and reap only disappointment. The 
incurred expenditure of effort and material is no small 
item, either, and PHoto-Era cannot be held account- 
able for results that are purely personal with the dis- 
appointed competitor. In many instances, the figure 
was so large in the landscape, that the pictures came 
under the class, “Figures in Landscape”, meaning that 
the figure was the dominant interest. In other pic- 
tures entered in this competition—Landscapes with 
Figures—the figures took their proper (secondary) 
place in the competition, but the landscape did not 
receive sufficient care. It was sadly out of focus, where- 
as the figures (or figure) were sharply delineated. 
Again, there were prints in which the landscape was very 
complicated, or confused, in design, and that feature 
sufficed to mar the entire composition. It was but 
to be expected that some workers would place the 
figure, or group of figures, in close proximity with a 
very prominent object, such as a tree-trunk, and, in 
this way, create a large solid mass, which had the 
effect of throwing the entire pictorial design clearly 
out of balance. As it is natural to err, so several 
participants situated the figure somewhere in the middle 
distance, making it too small to constitute a feature in 
the view, or to be even distinctly visible. Then, too, 
the ensemble—principally the landscape—lacked pic- 
torial beauty or attractiveness and, consequently, 
a reason for being. 

Whether by intent or by accident, Mrs. Hayden’s 
prize- picture, “The River”, page 203, suggests vividly 
Corot’s style of painting—dreamy, imaginative, charm- 
ing. The design is, perhaps, a little involved; but 
the general artistic scheme, indicative of solemn beauty, 
compels admiration. As to the solitary figure, it oc- 
cupies just the right spot. 

Data: July; afternoon-light; Spencer 614 x 814 Port- 
Land lens; at full opening; view box-camera; 1/25 
second; 614x814 Seed 26 plate; print, Willis & 
Clements Platinoiype, Black, toned brown with 
mercury. 

In “The Short Cut”, page 204, J. Thornton Johnston 
has expressed pictorial ability of a high order and a 
direct appeal to the beholder’s imagination. The 
figure—apparently a young woman—is placed with 
obvious design in the immediate foreground; for she 
is evidently on her way home, just beyond the hill— 
not by the main road, but by a “short cut”. To some, 
the trees in the landscape may appear a bit too sketchy. 
The tree at the extreme right does look a trifle out of 
drawing, which makes its genus a little difficult to de- 
termine. This technical shortcoming is probably 
due to careless focusing; bui as the accompanying data 
are incomplete, one is reluctant to hazard a definite 
opinion. As a pictorial composition, however, Mr. 
Johnston’s picture could be improved—the exact posi- 
tion of the figure, the horizontal division of the view, 
and the atmospheric perspective. 
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Premo No. 12; 
Kodak Anastigmat F/6.3; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
Film-Pack; elon-hydro; print, Wellington Bromide; 
Amidol. 

“School-Days’’, page 205, represents F. E. Bronson’s 


Data: Ideal weather-conditions; 


artistic ability at its best. In pictorial design, pro- 
portions and significance, as well as in technical skill, 
the picture leaves nothing to be desired. The story- 
telling interest is centered in the little people wend- 
ing their way to school along a road that gracefully 
curves to the left and disappears behind high rocky 
ground. This theme the jury considered very con- 
ventional—and there were many entries having a 
similar motive—but, on account of the admirable, 
artistic and technical qualities of the picture, it was 
deemed worthy of distinction. 

Data: 5x7 R. B. Cycle Graphic; Goerz F/5.6; 
K-2 Wratten ray-filter; 1/25 second; Orthonon plate; 
Haloid print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue junior class of competitors has good reason to 
be proud of its first-prize winner this month. Seldom 
has a landscape of such impressive beauty of subject 
been entered in this monthly competition. Page 209. 
It so happens that the Editor has made pictures in 
this very same locality—once in 1903 and, again, in 
1909. The reader is referred for description and pictures 
to the July issue, 1906. Cornelia Clarke’s view was made 
from a steamer in the southwestern arm of Lake Mag- 
giore (Major), Italy. Behind the spectator and a little 
towards the shore, at the left, lie the Borromean islands 
of Bella and Peschatori. The beholder is looking across 
the bay towards the Swiss Alps, the snow-capped group, 
partly hidden by clouds, being seemingly the Monte 
Rosa group. In the center, at the end of the lake, lies 
the little town of Fierolo. At the left is the beginning 
of Monte Mottarone, which rises to a height of nearly 
five thousand feet and is a favorite climb for tourists 
who do more than merely visit the islands. This 
locality is visited frequently by rain and cloudy weather 
in the fall, and photographs made at this time possess 
great atmospheric beauty, as indicated by “After the 
Storm”. 

Data: October; 2 p.m.; thin clouds; 3A Kodak (314 
x 51): 6-inch B. & L. Rapid Rect.; 1/25 second; East- 
man film; pyro; print, No. 2 Azo; photograph was made 
from steamer. 

Although portraiture, at-home portraiture not 
excepted, is by far the most difficult branch of photo- 
graphic practice, PHoto-Era has made it one of the 
chief features of the magazine. It has published 
examples by the master-photographers of America and 
foreign countries, and has specialised in at-home por- 
traiture for the purpose of helping amateurs to perfect 
themselves in this seemingly easy but in reality diffi- 
cult art. It is for this reason that Puoto-Era likes to 
recognise the efforts in this branch even of beginners, 
believing that some of them may desire, at some time, 
to practise it professionally. But they should not lose 
sight of the fact that good posing and lighting, appro- 
priate expression, are indispensable to a satisfactory 
at-home portrait. Indeed, in some respects a really 
artistic portrait made in the surroundings of the home 
or the office presents certain difficulties not met in the 
professional studio where lighting and background 
frequently remain unchanged—i.e. radically—for 
months. This may be seen by examining a collection 
of specimen portraits done by the average professional 
portraitist. 

All the more praise, then, to the unpretentious 


amateur portrait-photographer when he succeeds in 
producing a portrait without serious faults. In com- 
parison with a meritorious outdoor-scene it is a real 
achievement. In A. H. Scott’s simple portrait, page 
210, there is evidence of much skill in the management 
of the head and the light. The position of the youthful 
sitter is a little awkward, but not entirely inappropriate, 
if the picture were regarded as a genre rather than a 
portrait. 

Data: July; 1.30 p.m.; bright light; place, shady side 
of house, blanket for background; Ica Ideal camera 
9 x 12 em.; 13.5 em. (focus) Carl Zeiss Amatar lens; 
stop, F/7.5; 1/25 second; Seed Graflex 60 plate; elon- 
hydro; print, Artura Iris D Rough Mat. 


Example of Interpretation 


ELsewuere, the Editor has declared portraiture to 
be decidedly the hardest problem in photographic 
practice. Among other activities—in the sport-line, 
so to speak—is the photographing of domestic pets. 
In his regular, monthly advance notice, the Publisher 
has given helpful suggestions how to approach this, to 
many, troublesome theme. Let it be read carefully by 
the uninitiated. It may save some careless amateur 
a painful bite, scratch or kick, and the Publisher is not 
prepared to be sued for damages! “Fighting Tom”, 
page 206, an excellent and impressive example of 
domestic-pet photography, should serve as a warning. 
Que cela vous serve de legon, mes amis! 

Data: November 10; 4.30 p. m.; bright light; 4 x 5 
Auto Graflex; B. & L. Tessar F/4.5; used at full opening. 
Seed 60; pyro; print, Artura Iris C. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Many members of our editorial staff of Contributing 
Critics may expend considerable gray matter before 
they discover anything the matter with Edgar S. 
Smith’s “A Rural Bridge”. Let them and the rest go 
to it! 

Data: 34 x 414 Graflex; lens at stop F/6; 1/25 
seconds; Graflex Film; pyro in tank; enlargement on 
P. M. C. No 3; developed in Eastman M. Q. 


A Song of Autumn 


Ho for the bending sheaves 
Ho for the crimson leaves 
Flaming in splendor! 
Season of ripened gold, 
Plenty in crib and fold. 
Skies with depths untold 
Liquid and tender. 


Far, like the smile of God, 
See how the golden-rod 
Ripples and tosses! 
Yonder, a crimson vine 
Trails from a bearded pine 
Thin, as a thread of wine, 
Staining the mosses. 


Autumn is here again 
Banners on hill and plain 
Blazing and flying. 
Hail to the Amber morn 
Hail to the hunter’s horn 
Swelling and dying. 
—-Buckham. 
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Autochrome Notes from an Expert 


AurHouGH the Autochrome process was introduced 
about fifteen years ago, very few amateurs, at the 
present time, have taken advantage of this wonderful 
discovery of Lumiére’s, and investigated this simple 
method of producing photographs in natural colors. 
Of the few who have tried, some have not been alto- 
gether successful. It is in an effort to help them that 
this brief article is written. As mentioned above, 
the whole procedure is very simple. The writer has 
many times placed the plates in the rack to dry within 
four minutes of the time development was begun. 
However, one must be painstaking and exact, as no 
slipshod work will produce good results. 

Now let us first consider exposure, for the final result 
depends more on this than any other factor. Auto- 


“chromes have as much latitude as any other plate; but 


underexposure must be shunned, as there is no help 
for it. Overexposure can be controlled within reason- 
able limits. The manufacturers’ manual gives this 
direction: Average landscape, under a midsummer 
sun, F/8, noon-time, one second. As I believe in a full 
exposure, let us give it two seconds. Now we will 
develop. With what? Well; I have found nothing 
better or so easy as an E. K. Co. M. Q. tube dissolved 
in the regular amount (8 ounces) of water. A Series 3 
W. & W. safelight is all right to use, if you don’t happen 
to have Virida papers. A timer for seconds is almost a 
necessity. Holding a small tray behind and out of the 
light-rays, as the timer points to sixty, we pour on the 
developer with one sweep. Still keeping the plate in 
the dark, we watch the timer come to Fourteen and 
examine the plate quickly. The image is just appearing. 
Place the tray back in the dark, for we know that if 
the temperature of the developer is 60°, we shall remove 
the plate in exactly two minutes. Rinse off the plate 
in two changes of fresh water and place in the reverser. 
The writer uses nothing except Burroughs Wellcome’s 
reverser tabloids; my experience has proved them to be 
the best. Potassium permanganate gives identical 
results, but is messy. Reversal is carried on under a 
bright Mazda light—preferably 100-watt. This opera- 
tion takes not over two minutes. In warm weather, 
it is advisable to rinse the plate directly after reversal 
and then let it dry before the second development, as 
the emulsion is quite tough when dry. Let the plates 
stay in subdued light until dry. Amidol or Dianol is 
best for the second development, as neither contains 
carbonate which softens the emulsion. 

Second development in Autochrome work is about 
the same as hypo in an ordinary plate, as it gets rid of 
the free silver and cleans things up generally. The 
time consumed for this part is about two minutes. 
Rinsing in three changes of water completes the work. 


PoINTERS 


If the image does not appear in twenty seconds, 
develop for three minutes. 

If the image does not appear in thirty-five seconds, 
develop as long as you like. It will never be good, 
underexposure is the cause. 

Keep all of the solutions at as nearly same tempera- 
ture as possible, including rinse-water. None above 60°. 

If the temperature of the air is above 70°, mix a 
solution of alum (either white or chrome), one oz. to 
ten of water. Transfer the plate directly to this solu- 
tion from the developer. Leave for two minutes, then 
rinse and place in reverser. 

Do not handle the plate more than is absolutely 
necessary. It induces frilling. 


If you intend to use your results as lantern-slides, a 
trifle longer exposure than normal is desirable, as the 
tendency of autochromes is toward density. 

Do not attempt to make an exposure of less than one 
second. It can’t be done. 

Do not hesitate to let the Editor know if I have 
overlooked your special difficulty. I really do better 
work in the darkroom than acting as chauffeur to a 


Corona. 
W. M. SNELL. 


Feminine Ears 


Wirtn trembling knees and frightened looks the 
studio-photographer has received the disheartening 
news that feminine ears will be again exposed to public 
view. He has hitherto enjoyed the freedom of re- 
sponsibility to perpetuate an ear or a pair of ears, 
which, but for the charitable hair-puffs—in certain 
embarrassing cases—would have required the utmost 
skill and tact to arrange to the complete satisfaction 
of the sitter. 

But the sad news is here reprinted as stated fully by 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Irene Castle brings the startling information that 
Paris women are showing their ears. A western world 
of skepticism greets the announcement. Paris has 
been guilty of numerous acts of daring, but this—this 
taxes the imagination. Women, the world has dis- 
covered, have calves, some plump and delectable, some 
that had been better hidden; they even have knees, 
some dimpled and desirable, some over-inclined to 
boniness. But who ever suspected our lady fair had 
ears! 

Irene proves the point by uncovering hers, to the 
amazement of New York. Hesitatingly at first, she 
confesses, lifting the barrage by degrees, she finally 
reached the auricularly undressed stage of complete 
ear-exposure. And what Irene has dared do, countless 
others of her sex may be expected to emulate. Out 
with the ears! 

Ears, we suppose, are in one respect much like knees; 
some of them were better covered than exposed. But 
on the whole it is to be hoped that Irene proves no 
false prophetess. Women who vote and cling to car- 
straps, wear flat heels and run for office, asking no odds 
on account of sex, may well, likewise waiv ring sex-priv- 
ileges, acknowledge the possession of ears. 


How not to suit Everybody 


Ovr estimable English cotemporary, the Photographic 
Dealer, prints the following and thinks that it can get 
away with it: 

“Getting out this journal is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are silly; if we don’t, 
they say we are too serious. 

If we publish original matter, they say we lack variety; 
if we publish things from other papers, we are too 
lazy to write. 

If we stay on the job, we should be out rustling 
advertising; if we rustle for advertising, we are not at- 
tending to business in our own department. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t show proper 
appreciation; if we do print them, we are accused of 
filling up with tosh (trash). 

Like as not someone will say that we “lifted” this 
from an exchange. So we did.” 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Selling Pictorial Enlargements 


Ovr editorial in the August issue suggesting how a 
photo-pictorialist may derive a separate income by 
selling framed enlargements of his best negatives seems 
to have aroused considerable interest. One worker, 
however, complains that the best two places in his city 
—the kind we cited as examples—had already been 
secured by a professional landscape photographer, one 
wide-awake enough to have acted immediately after 
having read the hint in Paoto-Era. What to do? 

We are willing, even eager, to serve our subscribers 
and readers to the best of our best ability; but we can 
hardly be expected to look up opportunities for profit 
other than what come along in a regular and convenient 
way. Nevertheless, the sale of technically superb 
enlargements of striking, unusual subjects—as already 
described—may be conducted in high-class book-stores 
that have surplus wall-space. We saw such a one, 
recently, in Boston. Noticing a number of large, 
uncovered areas above book-shelves which extended 
the length of the store on one side, we broached the 
subject of decorating them with large, framed photo- 
graphs of attractive subjects, but to be sold to whomever 
they appealed, and to be immediately replaced by 
similar pictures. The suggestion was received with 
favor, and the manager of the place is waiting for the 
right man to come along. 

Here then is an opportunity for him who would go 
out and investigate; and where there is one opportunity, 
there must be others. It must be remembered, though, 
that mediocre workers will waste their time and energy. 


Photographic Aberrations in Nature 


THERE was a time, which many Puoto-ERa readers 
may recall, when a single object was photographed 
quite sharply, and everything that surrounded that 
object was blurred or out of focus. The result was 
quite unsatisfactory to the beholder who complained, 
and justly so, and desired to see every object in the 
picture clearly defined; whereas the photographer re- 
torted that his picture was true to nature, for, that was 
just the way he saw it! He was right, in a way; for the 
human eye, with its optical limitations, has not the 
power to see all the visible planes in focus at the same 
time. It wanders all over the view from spot to spot, 
and if normal, will have seen distinctly everything that 
is visible. 

But the photographer who uses a type of soft- 
focus lens that renders objects with double outlines, 
or a thin, light border, cannot truthfully assert that 
this effect is seen in nature; nor is the defect known 
as halation a strictly correct transcript of nature. 
Photographs—generally of the high-speed variety 
—which depict figures in action relieved against a back- 
ground of trees or foliage, often show round, white 
spots known as circles or disks of confusion. These 
are also technical defects, pure and simple. The eye 


does not see them, for they do not exist, except, of 
course, in imperfectly executed photographs or in the 
image reflected on the groundglass focusing-screen. 


Nevertheless, these two kinds of photographic im- 
perfections do exist in nature, only in another form. 
If you will examine your own shadow, as you go along 
the street, when the sun is low behind you, you will 
notice that the outlines are marked by a thin border, a 
little lighter than the shadow proper—a sort of pe- 
numbra effect, as it were. In fact, the shadow of any 
opaque object, as seen on a smooth, light surface, pro- 
duces this effect, which closely resembles the thin 
border characteristic of an inadequate soft-focus lens. 

As I was walking along a Back Bay street, on my 
return from the Art Club, about two o’clock, one day, 
recently, I happened to look at the strong shadow of 
a young English elm cast on the granolithic sidewalk 
before me, and was not a little astonished to see that 
it contained a large number of what closely resembled 
disks of confusion. They were about three inches in 
diameter. A little farther on, I noticed the shadow 
cast by a small, slender-trunked maple, which also 
contained a large number of these disks, only they 
were smaller. Overcome by curiosity, I examined 
the shadow of the third tree. This was composed of 
innumerable light, jagged areas of polygonic shape 
which are seen in trees or masses of foliage that form 
the background of certain high-speed photographs. 

Elsewhere, on examining the shadows cast by low 
barberry hedges, I found them filled with countless, 
similar disks of light, only much smaller—about one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter. In fact, every species 
of tree—maple, beech, poplar, linden, even larch and 
i whose foliage affords openings 
for sunlight to pass through, will cast shadows made 
up largely of these curiously formed spots of light— 
each being a reduced image of the sun—the size of 
which depends upon the distance of the foliage to the 
ground. 

These phenomena are as old as Nature herself; I 
only wonder if they have been noticed by others in- 
terested in or practising photography. Naturally, 
from now on until next May, the shadows of deciduous 
trees will assume a different aspect; for with foliage 
gone, there will be no opportunity for the solar rays 
to filter through and cause these curiously shaped 
spots of light which, for the lack of a better name, 
might well be termed “disks of diffusion”. 


His Pictures Shine 


Dear Eprtror:—Most of the pictures you help 
publish in your excellent and helpful magazine are 
filled with sunshine. So are your cheerful paragraphs— 
filled with rays of sunshine. But as occasionally there 
is a picture that has no sunshine, at all, I take the 
liberty to send you two photographs I have made, of 
the same subject (a landscape with small lake in fore- 
ground). One of these pictures, as you will notice, is 
bathed in sunshine, the other in moonshine. Take 
your choice. 

Respectfully 
Enruarp BRacHvoce. 

Newark, NJ. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The Dallas Camera Club 


Tue Dallas Camera Club was founded a little over 
a year ago by the association of five earnest workers 
with a vision of placing Dallas on the photographic 
map. One was a commercial photographer, another a 
newspaper man, a third was chemical man for a photo- 
supply house in the city and the other two were just 
plain camera enthusiasts. Since that time the club 
has grown until, at the present writing, the member- 
ship stands at thirty-five, and with bright prospects of 
increasing this figure until the authorized limit of 
sixty is reached. 

At first the club met in the homes of the members; 
later, through the courtesy of two of the dealers in 
town, in stores in the city. Now the club maintains 
its own quarters that consist of an exhibition-room 
and auditorium capable of seating approximately one 
hundred people, darkrooms divided for developing, 
printing, enlarging and special work such as bromoil, 
gum, carbon, etc., complete developing, printing and 
enlarging-apparatus is installed, and a studio is in 
course of construction. A special room is reserved for 
the ladies—the wives and guests of members. When 
the darkrooms were built, it was thought best to keep 
the washing of prints and negatives and the mixing of 
chemicals separate from the actual developing and 
printing. The result is that we have what is popularly 
known as “The Community Bathtub” for washing 
prints and negatives, and the darkrooms are thus kept 
dry and clean. 

As far as the writer knows, Dallas, Texas, is the only 
city in the South, with the exception of Baltimore, 
Maryland, that has a camera club. There are several 
reasons for this; but the principal one seems to be the 
temperatures with which we have to contend. We 
have received exhibitions of pictures from Northern 
clubs and within half an hour after hanging them, 
several of the pictures have come loose from the mounts 
and fallen to the floor. Mounting with glue or white 
paste, solid, seems to be the only solution of this diffi- 
culty. One widely advertised product is practically 
useless here. Some of the members have delved rather 
deeply into the hot-water developing-problem and we 
now have several formulas for developing negatives 
in water up to 100° without the use of formalin which, 
as you know, has a tendency to crack the gelatine. 
One of our formulas, in particular, is remarkable. With 
it we are able to develop, rinse, fix, and wash in running 
water at temperatures up to 95° without the slightest 
sign of fog, frilling, reticulation or even softening of the 
gelatine. We have not yet succeeded in working out 
formulas for doing this with paper, but are now working 
on the problem and, no doubt, will finally solve it. 
The average temperature of the water here is 90° to 
92° in summer. The air is considerably higher and the 
use of ice is rather expensive, not to mention “messy”, 
and, even with ice, it is practically impossible to main- 
tain uniform temperatures. We honestly believe 
that, when we have solved the paper question, you will 
see other clubs spring up in the South. In fact, we 
have received numerous inquiries from people in Fort 


Worth, Texas, who want to establish a club but are 
deterred mainly because of the temperature problem. 

Recently, the annual election of officers was held 
with the result that Mr. A. M. Belsher was elected 
president, Mr. V. H. Schoffelmayer was elected vice- 
president, Mr. E. H. Brown was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, and Messrs. Wm. C. Morton and H. M. 
Sutton were elected members of the board of directors 
to serve with the three officers named. 

Several months ago the club opened a school in 
elementary photography for the benefit of kodakers in 
general in Dallas and vicinity. Instructions are given 
in the use of the camera, proper exposure, developing, 
printing and enlarging. No attempt is being made to 
inculcate artistic perception, it being our belief that 
this is or is not a natural instinct ina man. Some will 
never produce an artistic pictorial photograph as long 
as they live—except by accident—and others will 
never produce anything else. So the efforts of the 
school have been confined strictly to technical detail; 
and, in spite of the poor attendance, we have been 
fairly successful in this. Two men joined the club 
after attending the school for some time, and we believe 
others will follow. No charge is made for the instruc- 
tion, it being open to any amateur photographer in 
Dallas County. 

In November the club plans to hold an exhibition of 
pictorial photography and we hope to give the people 
of Dallas a new conception of what photography is, 
or may be. This exhibition will be limited to members 
of the club, as it is really more of an advertising cam- 
paign than a competition. The club holds competitions 
once a month for the members: but the annual exhibi- 
tion is intended first, to give the members an oppor- 
tunity to display their work to the public, and to adver- 
tise the camera club. We are well aware of the fact 
that publicity, the right kind, and lots of it, is vital to 
the well-being and growth of the club. We shall be 
pleased to correspond with any reader or secretary of 
another camera club who may be interested. 

E. H. Brown, Secretary. 


A Successful Autochromist 


Or late, our pages have contained numerous ref- 
erences to the autochrome and to its practical effective- 
ness in making pictures in natural colors. One in- 
terested reader was inclined to think that what was 
said about the autochrome was a bit exaggerated and 
that, after all, autochrome-photography was a sort of 
“catch-as-catch-can” process. In this connection we 
are glad to call attention to the remarkable success of 
Will Rounds, The Studio Gardens, 112 First Street, 
Lowell, Mass. After a long series of experiments, Mr. 
Rounds succeeded in obtaining a method of develop- 
ing which has proved absolutely reliable, so much so, 
that he is virtually sure of a good autochrome every 
time that he makes an exposure. This enterprising 
autochromist makes beautiful pictures of gardens and 
nature-scenes in natural colors and reproductions of 
paintings and works of art. Also, he has been very 
successful in autochrome-portraiture. Obviously, Mr. 
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Rounds must get results, because he calls himself an 
Autochromist and makes this work a specialty in con- 
nection with his beautiful Studio Gardens, where one 
may see and purchase, if desired, Irises in great pro- 
fusion, and also desirable hardy plants, such as Chrys- 
anthemums, Larkspur, Foxglove, Hollyhocks, Forget- 
me-not, Evening Primrose, Goldenglow, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Dahlias and many others. Visitors are always 
welcome and interesting descriptive matter may be 
obtained at request. 


The Value of Membership in the P. P. of A. 


THERE is no doubt that an exchange of views and 
good comradeship help us all to a better understand- 
ing of ourselves and of others. This is especially true 
in photography. The test of our photographic ac- 
complishments .is made best by an impartial com- 
parison of our efforts with those of others who are 
acknowledged leaders. By becoming a member of 
the Pictorial Photographers of America the ambitious 
worker is enabled to find himself photographically. 

Perhaps a brief reference to the purpose of this 
splendid organization may be of service. It aims to 
stimulate and encourage those engaged and interested 
in the Art of Photography; and to honor those who 
have given valued service to the advancement of 
photography. The methods employed are to form 
centers for intercourse and for exchange of views; to 
facilitate the formation of centers where photographs 
may always be seen and purchased by the public; to 
enlist the aid of museums and public libraries in add- 
ing photographic prints to their departments; to 
stimulate public taste through exhibitions, lectures 
and publications; to invite exhibits of foreign work and 
encourage participation in exhibitions held in foreign 
countries; and to promote education in this art, so 
as to raise the standards of .photography in the United 
States of America. Membership is open to persons, 
professional, amateur and those interested in pictorial 
photography. The more every member puts into it 
the more he will take out of his membership and the 
stronger and more helpful will become the organization. 
Readers of Puoto-Era MaGazineE who are eager to 
advance in pictorial photography and who are willing 
to do their share to help others to success should write 
to Jos. R. Mason, corresponding secretary, 611 West 
136th Street, New York City, for membership blanks 
and other information. 


The Value of Specialising 


Nor very long ago a reader asked us to suggest some 
way whereby he could get out of the photographic rut 
in which he found himself. He said that he was hav- 
ing fair success with his portrait and commercial work; 
but, for some reason, he did not seem to be able to 
stimulate sales. Soon after receiving this letter, we 
received an advertisement from the well-known firm 
of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church End Works, Wills- 
den, High Road, London, N.W. 10, England, which 
answered our correspondent’s question clearly and 
helpfully. Briefly, the advertisement called atten- 
tion to the Dallon Anastigmat Telephoto-Lens and 
pointed out that by its use it was possible to make 
out-of-the-ordinary pictures which were not to be 
obtained with the ordinary lens usually supplied on 
cameras. The Dallon lens may be screwed in to the 
front of the shutter after removing the regular lens- 
equipment. The equivalent focal length of the series 
of Dallon Telephoto Lenses is approximately twice 


the camera-extension. For example, one series 
employs a camera-extension of only six inches 
and gives an equivalent focus of fifteen inches or a 
magnification of two and one-half times over the normal 
six-inch lens. Our correspondent’s attention was 
called to the simplicity and effectiveness of telephotog- 
raphy with the Dallon and he agrees that in this 
specialty may lie the solution of his problem. Dis- 
tant mountains, ships, buildings and close-up studies 
of inaccessible subjects open a new and profitable field 
for unusual and attractive pictures. Those who know 
advise amateur and professional photographers to 
become acquainted with the possibilities of telephotog- 
raphy. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., will be pleased to be 
of service and to send descriptive matter to any reader 
of Puoto-Era MaGazine. 


Des Moines Photo-Materials Co. 


Ir is with pleasure that we call attention to the 
new store of the Des Moines Photo-Materials Company, 
808-812 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. Unfor- 
tunately, the announcement arrived too late to be 
included in the September issue. The enlarged space, 
splendid shipping facilities and large stock of photo- 
graphic supplies will enable this enterprising stock- 
house to serve its patrons to better advantage than 
ever before. We are confident that readers of PHorto- 
Era MaGazine will avail themselves to the service 


that is offered. 


Arthur Warmisham Now a Director of 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Ltd. 


WE are glad to announce that Mr. Arthur War- 
misham, M.Sc., has been elected a director of Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson, Ltd. Mr. Warmisham, during the 
years in which he has been with this firm, has intro- 
duced a number of important inventions. Among 
these are the well-known Taylor-Hobson Cooke Aviar 
Lenses, which achieved so much success for Aerial 
Photography during the late war. It was to these 
lenses that the president of the Royal Photographic 
Society referred in his opening address in 1916 when 
he stated that British lenses had demonstrated at 
last their superiority over all European makes. Mr. 
Warmisham also succeeded in producing a Kinema 
Projection-Lens which transmits more light to the 
screen than does any other lens of the same diameter. 
These Kinema Projection-Lenses are rapidly taking 
their place in the Kinema Trade as the finest ob- 
tainable. Mr. Warmisham’s abilities will no doubt 
continue to prove of great value to Taylor, Taylor & 


Hobson, Ltd. 


A Help to the Camerist 


In the past few years a number of devices have been 
placed on the photographic market which have proved 
of help to the camerist. Those of our readers who 
use a roll-film camera will be interested in the Optical 
Divergence Determiner, made by the A. Freeman Pic- 
torial Photo. and Manufacturing Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. This device helps to obtain perfect 
vertical or curved lines without foreshortening or dis- 
torting the picture and also aids greatly in composing 
the picture to advantage. It is virtually to the roll- 
film camera what the groundglass is to the professional 
camera. Descriptive matter and further information 
may be obtained from the manufacturers. 
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Photographic Exposition in Spring of 1923 


Tr is not necessary to remind our readers of the im- 
portance and benefit of the automobile, motor-boat. 
sportsman, graphic arts, style, business, stationers’ 
and other expositions of a national character. Now 
it is proposed to hold a national photographic exposi- 
tion in New York City in the spring of 1923. Whether 
it becomes a reality or not will depend upon the _pho- 
tographic industry and those who are interested in its 
growth and prosperity. In addition, it has been sug- 
gested that the motion-picture industry be combined 
with the photographic exposition. It has been pointed 
out that such an exposition will be of benefit to every 
exhibitor and to the industry in many ways; first, 
from a sales-standpoint: second, from the individual 
advertising that exhibitors obtain; third, and most 
important, the exposition furnishes a basis for a tre- 
mendous campaign of educational propaganda, which 
arouses interest and stimulates buying on the part of 
the buyers and the public. Every known publicity 
plan, of a dignified character, would be used to make 
the exposition a pronounced success. It is hoped that 
mention of the matter at this time will lead to a con- 
structive discussion in the trade which will be of bene- 
fit to everyone concerned. Those who would like to 
obtain further information are referred to Mr. Harry 
A. Cochrane, president, National Exposition Company. 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


True Photographic Teamwork 


WE believe that it will interest our readers to know 
that the author of the article, “Trees that Shed Their 
Bark,” is blessed with a wife who works at his side in 
his photographic undertakings, with the result that 
together they produce exceptionally beautiful colored 
enlargements which are in constant demand. The 
Publisher received a superbly colored enlargement of a 
group of eucalyptus trees which Mr. Webb sent with 
his compliments and, with this evidence at hand, there 
is no doubt whatever that the photographic teamwork 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb is a pronounced success. The 
photography is done by Mr. Webb who turns over the 
enlargements to Mrs. Webb who, with rare taste and 
artistic skill, imparts to the monochrome print all 
the beautiful colorings of nature. Permanent body- 
paints are used and in most cases original skies are in- 
troduced. Those of our readers who really appreciate 
first-class coloring, and who would like to obtain one 
or more of these charming pictures of California, should 
communicate with Mr. H. P. Webb, 613 El Centro 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. 


Three Facts About Advertising 


ExPeErIENceE, backed by the law of general averages. 
proves that the first appearance of an advertisement 
does not bring business or create much curiosity. The 
second appearance does little else than suggest atten- 
tion; the third may mean business, and the fourth may 
mean more business; the fifth impresses the reader, 
and the sixth is felt by the advertiser. 

The man who expects his advertisement to bring 
business or create comment immediately is as foolish 
as the man who finds fault with the water because it 
does not boil as soon as he starts a fire under it. The 
strength of advertising is in its latent power. 

To discontinue advertising is to destroy a large 
proportion of the preliminary education of the possible 
customers who are beginning to feel its influence. 

Exchange. 


Pittsburgh Salon of Photography, 1923 


Tue Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh Salon 
of Photography under the auspices of the Photographic 
Section of the Academy of Science and Art, will be held 
in the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., from March 2 to 31, 1923. The exhibition will 
be open daily 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Sundays to 
6:00 p.m. Press views Friday, March 2, 1923, from 8:00 
A.M. to 10:00 p.m. The aim of the Pittsburgh Salon is 
to exhibit only that class of work in Pictorial Photog- 
raphy in which there is distinct evidence of personal 
artistic feeling and execution. All work submitted to the - 
Committee of Selection will be carefully and impartially 
considered and no preference will be given the work 
of members of the Salon. All pictorial workers are 
cordially invited to contribute. For entry-forms and 
other information address Chas. K. Archer, Secretary, 
1412 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Studio-Photographer’s Dilemma 


Tue Boston Post is running a daily feature, “What 
Will You See Today?” to which any one may contribute 
a short account of an original and interesting occur- 
rence. The best one of those printed each day receives 
a motor-car, the others the sum of one dollar each. 
Well; Jared Gardner, the enterprising photographer. 
of Plymouth, Mass., came very near winning a car for 
a story he sent in recently, a Post man told the Editor. 

Here is Mr. Gardner's story as it appeared in the 
Boston Post: 

This morning a man came to my studio to have his 
portrait made. After placing the man in the posing- 
chair, under the skylight, I noticed a large lump on the 
side of his face which I did not wish to show in the 
photograph. I tried every light and position that I 
could think of, but the lump only seemed to be grow- 
ing larger. At last, in desperation, I made three expo- 
sures. As the man arose to leave, he said, “I don’t 
s’pose it made any difference in the pitcher; but I had 
a chaw 0’ tobacca in. Where's the cuspidor?” 


Sensitometry of Photographic Emulsions 


WE have received No. 439 Scientific Papers of the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, pre- 
pared by Raymond Davis and F. M. Walters, Jr. 
This paper deals with the sensitometry of photographic 
emulsions and contains a survey of the characteristics 
of plates and films of American manufacture. Part 1 
is a discussion of the general characteristics of photo- 
graphic emulsions; part 2 describes the apparatus and 
conditions of testing as practised at the Bureau, and 
part 3 gives data on virtually all brands of emulsions 
(made in the United States) coated on glass and cellu- 
loid, the trade-names of the emulsions being omitted. 
There are 120 pages of text, diagrams and charts. 
Copies of this paper may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington; price, thirty-five cents. 


Selecting a Lens 


Peruaps there is no one thing of greater importance 
in photography than a lens. Plates, films, paper, 
chemicals—all are valueless until the lens does its 
work. In short, a lens—excepting the pinhole—is 
virtually the beginning and the end of picture-making. 
Obviously, the purchaser of a camera or a lens should 
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take sufficient time to consider well before he makes a 
selection. To help the amateur and the professional 
photographer decide, the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, New York, has issued a booklet, 
“What Lens Shall I Buy?’ Whether the reader is 
“in the market” or not, he should obtain a copy from 
his dealer or from the manufacturer. The lens-infor- 
mation that it contains is practical, helpful and interest- 
ing. To keep well informed is a photographic asset. 


Dr. Pardoe Wins in New York Evening Post Contest 


Tue first prize in the Summer Camera Contest for 
July, conducted by the New York Evening Post, was 
captured by Dr. J.B. Pardoe. His successful entry— 
published in the Saturday Graphic section of that 
paper—consists of a study of a southern colored woman 
making soft soap. Although our friend, a highly suc- 
cessful D.D.S., has already won several prizes, including 
one first prize in PHoro-Era’s Advanced Competition, 
two years ago this month, he may surprise us by win- 
ning another. He is welcome to try again. 


The Graphic Arts Exhibition 


Tue Graphic Arts Exhibition, in connection with the 
annual convention of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, was held in Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., August 28 to September 2, 
and was a marked success from every point of view. 
Every part of the great building was utilised, and there 
were exhibits of every kind of machinery for the pro- 
duction of printed matter, from the making of the 
paper to the binding of the completed job, including 
the making of the ink and plates, setting the type, 
presswork, folding, binding and trimming, so that 
complete books were printed and bound at the exhibi- 
tion. Among the many thousand samples of high- 
class printing from all parts of New England which 
were on display, PHoto-Era MaGazineE was in evidence 
at the booth of the Geo. H. Ellis Co., Inc., of Boston. 

Now, although photography is included among the 
graphic arts as well as the fine arts, it was scarcely rep- 
resented at the show. An examination of the offi- 
cial list of exhibitors revealed none but photograph- 
ically allied (near and distant) industries, including 
photo-engraving, photogravure, photo- 

ithography and multiple-color printing; whereas by 
going the rounds of the booths and stands, we unexpect- 
edly met the Maynards, ee photographers of 
Boylston Street, Boston. They had a goodly exhibit 
of admirable prints, mostly outdoor-work. 

It was pleasant, also, to notice among the regular 
exhibitors those who contribute materially to the pro- 
duction of PHoto-Era MaGazine each month, viz., 
The Whitaker Paper Company, The Geo. H. Ellis 
Company, printers, and the Boston Mailing Company, 
binders—all of Boston, Mass. 


Sixth International Salon, Los Angeles 


WE are pleased to call the attention of our readers 
to the Sixth International Salon of Photography, to 
be held under the auspices or the Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles at the Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art, Ex- 
position Park, Los Angeles, November 20 to De- 
cember 11, 1922. Entry-forms and other information 
may be obtained from N. P. Moerdyke, secretary, 811 
Washington Building, Los Angeles, California. 


More about Horizontal Scratches 
on Roll-film Negatives 


Editor Photo-Era Magazine: Referring to Answers 
to Queries Dept., Sept. issue, subject:O. C. M.— 
“Horizontal Scratches on Roll-Film Negatives,” per- 
mit me to advise that I recently experienced similar 
difficulty with these scratches. I also located the 
trouble and corrected, or rather overcame it, and in- 
asmuch as it was due to a different cause from that 
cited in your reply to O. C. M.,—I thought that, pos- 
sibly, his trouble might be similar to mine and that you 
might care to pass on to him a little more “dope.” 

In my case, I found the trouble to be in one of the 
two small rollers over which the sensitive side of the 
film passes, found at each side of exposure area, in 
back of camera. One of these I found to be not ‘re- 
volving freely enough to turn with the passage of the 
film over it, and though very minute, there were small 
particles or rough places on this roller, sufficiently 
sharp to mar the delicate surface of the film and streak 
it as it passed over. 

The roller was found to be set too close to the wooden 
frame-work in the back of the camera, and was rubbing 
on same. After removing the roller, and paring off a 
small shaving from the frame, and re-blacking the cut 
surface, my troubles in this line entirely vanished. 
The thought occurred to me that, possibly, O. C. M. 
might be experiencing the same difficulty. 


Yours very truly, 
Cuas. Z. VAUGHAN. 


Mars and the Camera 


FortIFtIEpD with a powerful telescopic camera, “L’ceil 
télescopique”, French astronomers hope to obtain proof 
of the existence of life on our nocturnal satellite. In 
this connection, it may interest amateur astronomers 
to know that if they own ten-inch telescopes they can 
obtain more satisfactory results, particularly when 
observing Mars, than do the big lookers with their 
gigantic apparatus at the Mt. Wilson and Flagstaff 
observatories. This was proved conclusively during 
the universal examination of the Martian surface last 
June, which was made with telescopes from the largest 
to the smallest. Next year, Mars will be still nearer, 
and, in 1924, at its minimum distance from the earth, 
viz., about 35 million miles. What a chance, then, for 
our astronomers who have 10-inch telescopes! 


One Way to Do It 


One of our advertisers was giving a lecture in New 
York City, quite recently, on the subject of photog- 
raphy as a profitable sideline. He showed that almost 
any one of intelligence, energy and resourcefulness 
could use his spare time, especially evenings, in making 
pictures at a person’s home, office or studio and make 
quite a bit of money outside of his regular business. 
If very successful, and having a business not partic- 
ularly remunerative, he could give it up, and make 
his photographic sideline his regular and only vocation, 
as many others had already done. “But at first, do 
it on the-side, on the side!” the speaker declared with 
emphasis. He then stopped to see a small, middle- 
aged man in the rear of the hall, evidently hard of 
hearing, lean forward and, cupping his ears with his 
hands, ask in a loud tone of voice, “Do it on the sly, 
did you say? Do it on the sly?” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PracticaL CoLtor-PHotoGrapny by E. J. Wall, F. C.S., 
F.R.P.S. 248 pages. 27 drawings. Tables of con- 
version of weights and measures, bibliography and 
index. Price, cloth, $3.00. Boston: American Pho- 
tographic Publishing Company, 1922. 

There is no question that the day is coming when 
most pictures made by photography will be in natural 
colors and that the processes required to produce them 
will be within the mental and financial reach of the 
average amateur photographer. Slowly but. surely, 
this day is drawing nearer. One has but to read 
“Practical Color Photography” by E. J. Wall to be- 
come aware of the remarkable progress that has been 
made in the past few years. 

In this latest addition to the works on color-photog- 
raphy, Mr. Wall confines himself strictly to methods 
and formulz which he has tested personally in practise. 
As far as possible, all historical and theoretical data 
have been omitted. In short, the book is filled almost 
exclusively with tried-out facts that will enable the 
reader to step into a darkroom with the assurance that 
what he has read will help him to make a success of 
color-photography. There are nineteen chapters of 
practical information. Among these may be mentioned 
The Spectrum, Sensitive Plates, Color-Filters, The 
Darkroom, The Camera and Exposure, Subtractive, 
Inbibition, Relief, Mordanting-and-Toning Processes, 
Three-Color Lantern-Slides and descriptions of the 
Lippmann, Seebeck and other processes. The final 
chapter discusses Kinematography in Colors with a 
review of its history and a consideration of its future 
possibilities. The table of Conversion of Weights 
and Measures, Bibliography, Possible Sources of 
Various Dyes and Index complete a volume that should 
be in the hands of every “still’’ or motion-picture pho- 
tographer who wishes to be well-informed. Mr. Wall's 
descriptions of processes are written in a clear, non- 
technical style that will enable the average reader to 
grasp the subject without constant reference to the 
dictionary. The book is well printed and neatly 


bound in red cloth. 


TreLEPHOTOGRAPHY—by Cyril F. Lan-Davis, F.R.P.S. 
Second Edition, revised by Lionel Barton Booth, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., F.0.S.; 114 pages; seventeen full- 
page illustrations and seven diagrams and index. 
Biographical sketch of the author; Price, stiff-board 
cover, $1.00. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
In photography, there is no more fascinating branch 

than telephotography. The ability to photograph 

distant mountains, ships at sea. inaccessible points of 
interest, is a constant source of delight. In addition 
to these uses, the telephoto-lens is of great value to 
make pictures of subjects close at hand. Even in por- 


traiiure, its use helps to avoid distorted hands and feet. 
Also, these lenses are of great service to reproduce 
jewelry, specimens in natural history, for astronomical 


study, solar photography and to make pictures of 
small objects of all kinds. Commercially, the tele- 
photo-lens is a distinct asset to the photographer 
who wishes to make and to sell pictures that are out 
of the ordinary. 

In Mr. Lan-Davis’ practical and interesting little 
volume, we find the basic principles of telephotog- 
raphy set down clearly and thoroughly. By means 
of illustrations and diagrams, he shows the advan- 
tages, as well as the limitations, of the telephoto-lens. 
In six chapters Mr. Lan-Davis considers his subject 
from every angle. He explains what is meant by the 
scale of a picture, positive and negative lenses and tele- 
photo-lenses in relation to distant objects. He de- 
scribes fully some commercial telephoto-lenses, vari- 
able types, and devotes considerable space to the tele- 
photo-lens in relation to near subjects, exposure, depth 
of focus, perspective and the swing-back, telephoto- 
micrography, simple measurements, calculations rules 
and tables. In the last chapter there is much prac- 
tical information under the head of working-data. 
The reader is made to feel that telephotography is 
within his grasp; and so it is, if he will follow the prac- 
tical advice of Mr. Lan-Davis. 


Photo-Era Competitions Helped 
Him to Success 
Luscar, Mountain Park Braycn, 
Avperta, Canapa, July 26, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Bearpstey: 

It may interest you to know of the success I have 
been having recently with my photographs in exhibi- 
tions and competitions. In the Calgary Industrial 
Exhibition I entered in three classes, one entry only 
in each of Enlargements and Group of Six Pictures, 
exposed, developed and printed by the exhibitor, and 
two entries in the class of Moving Objects. I took 
three first prizes, the prize-winner in the Enlarge- 
ments being the picture of the Irises which was given 
Honorable Mention by PHoto-Era MaGazine in the 
May, 1919, competition, but has, never yet been pub- 
lished. In the Edmonton Exhibition I entered in only 
two classes, but took both first and second, only two 
prizes being given. In the class of Enlargements, the 
first prize was awarded to the Moonlight which was 
used by PHoro-Era MaGazine as a cover in July, 
1920. One of the judges told me that this is the finest 
picture that has ever been exhibited here, and it did 
not take them but a moment to decide the prize-win- 
ners. The other class was Nature-Photography, in 
which I entered a card bearing sixteen of my pictures 
of birds, but my only competitor entered no less than 
fifty-five, and in many cases these were of rarer birds, 
so that he was given first. This same judge told me 
that my work was superior both artistically and pho- 
tographically, but the number of his pictures really 
swung the verdict, though they had to take a second 
day to decide. As he has had some sixteen years’ ex- 
perience, and all mine are this year’s work, my first 
in this department, I am well satisfied to have made 
them think twice. Ina competition run by the Edmon- 
ton Camera Club, which closed July 17, my Irises took 
first again, and the judges had no difficulty to arrive 
at this decision, though there were over one hundred 
prints submitted, some of a very high order of merit. 
As this is the first exhibition I have ever done, and I 
have entered in no competitions save those in PHoto- 
Era Macaztne, I am very much pleased with my 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. 


Horninc. 
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PuotoGraPHy has come again to the aid of the 
newspapers during the printers’ strike that is dis- 
organising, and in some places stopping altogether, the 
publication of important newspapers. There is nothing 
like a change. It must have been somewhat diverting. 
and even attractive, for readers to open their morning- 
paper, and instead of the deadly regularity and same- 
ness of make-up to which they are accustomed, find a 
variety of methods used in its production. For instance, 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph—an important news- 
paper in its district—had an issue that consisted of 
four pages of the ordinary size, with some of the week- 
end news, a leading article, and ten columns of adver- 
tisements set in the usual way. The rest of the paper 
was composed of pictures, and more than seven double- 
columns of photographed typescript, reproduced by 
means of process-blocks. The Bristol Times and Mirror, 
although informed only three hours before the normal 
time of beginning work that their compositors were 
going on strike, brought out an eight-page paper which 
had a page of typescript reproduced by photogravure. 
“Beautiful Bath,” as the town is locally and lovingly 
called, published no papers at all, and crowds assembled 
at the offices to read the telegrams displayed. Needless 
to add, a Bath Wireless Club has been formed. 

But, since the war, people take such trivial interrup- 
tions as the abrupt cessation of the daily news with 
comparative composure. We grew used to far more 
serious inconveniences then, and the habit of patience 
has evidently come to stay. If, as it is hinted, the 
strike will interfere with the publication of the August 
railway-timetables—the general holiday-season—and 
the printing of the minutes and documents of the 
Wesleyan Conference, now taking place at Sheffield, 
as a nation we are not perturbed. 

Houghtons Ltd., the wholesalers who supply virtually 
everything photographic of British make, besides being 
manufacturers themselves, have issued a new profes- 
sional catalog, lately, which in size and comprehensive- 
ness marks our gradual return to normal times. It is 
profusely illustrated, and the subjects treated range from 
darkroom-pins to photographic machinery. Although 
the book is double the size of the last catalog sent out, 
completeness is not claimed for it, so various and multi- 
tudinous are the photographic et ceteras of the present 
day. Houghtons also issue a monthly paper called 
The Professional Bulletin. In the last number of this 
live, little magazine, a new feature has been added in 
the shape of short humorous stories by Alexander 
Mackie. Each tale illustrates and elucidates clearly 
some knotty point. that is likely to trouble photog- 
raphers. One treats of the penalties to be suffered if 
the darkroom-tap is left running “in that pretty, silent 
stream that looks like a crystal-rod,”” when the Water 
Board inspector discovers the extravagance. Another 
shows how necessary it is to register the fancy name 
given to a studio under the Business Names Act, if 
there is likely to be litigation; and a third makes clear 
the positive copyright of the sitter in all negatives 
made in pursuance of an order, whether actually 
ordered from or not. The entire magazine shows that 


business is, at last, getting into its stride, and that 
healthy competition is stimulating enterprise. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Pirie MacDonald is 
among the Judges of the Pictorial Section of the forth- 
coming Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
It is all to the good that occasionally one country should 
have the benefit of the mature experience of distin- 
guished pictorial workers from another, as it must tend 
to broaden views and prevent a too close adhesion to 
what is often a passing and local style. The other 
members of the Judging-Committee are Marcus Adams, 
Bertram Cox, J. Dudley Johnson, Alexander Keighley, 
Herbert Lambert and J. Furley Lewis. It is a strong 
committee, and if plenty of good work is sent in, should 
result in a Pictorial Section of high quality. 

Thanks to those energetic and enthusiastic members 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association, Messrs. 
R. N. Speaight, Marcus Adams and Alexander Corbett, 
the Annual Congress, which is to be held at Princes 
Gallery from September 11 to 15, promises to be a 
great success. Also coming, as it does, at the beginning 
of the autumn, it may attract American visitors to 
exhibit their work or their goods. It has been suggested 
that one afternoon should be spent in visiting the Salon 
and the Royal Photographic Society, whose exhibitions 
will be on at the same time. There is evidently going to 
be a perfect “jamboree” of photography and photog- 
raphers in London next month, and we are led to 
expect all kinds of amazing and exciting developments 
from such purposeful meetings. 

Mr. A. C. Banfield, at a meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Pictorial Group, has been advocating 
the 214 x 314 in. reflex camera for the serious tourist- 
photographer. With such a camera as the Soho reflex, 
he is able to employ lenses with focal lengths varying 
from 434 to 12 inches. This confirms our notes of last 
month in which we dwelt on the present popularity 
of the small camera, especially for traveling. As to the 
battery of lenses, no doubt Mr. Banfield is right for 
the very serious worker; but there is another side to 
the question: Over and over again, we have met 
photographers on a holiday-trip with delightful and 
complex armaments of lenses, that demonstrated the 
last word in ingenuity and comprehensiveness. But 
we often noticed that the extra lenses, which in theory 
would suit any subject encountered, had a way of lying 
quiet and undisturbed in their velvet-cases. We, our- 
selves, must confess in bygone days to having carried 
a very respectable variety of lenses, that were too often 
in the ranks of the unemployed. But, alas! man is weak 
and fallible, especially on holiday, and there will often 
be some seemingly, at the moment, good reason why 
it is, or appears to be, impossible to plank down our 
kit and change the lens. The light may be weakening, 
and we are sure the atmospheric effect will have gone 
if we hesitate: or the picturesque figures, that are just 
in the right place, will have moved on. And so we 
compromise; not, perhaps, being in the class of the most 
serious photographers. We reduce our outfit to the 
simplest, taking what the gods give us; for after all, 
pictures can be made with the most ordinary camera. 

The reduction in our home postal rates, 144d. on 
letters and 1d. on postcards, we hear has stimulated 
enormously the sending of both cards and letters, and 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker of Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were those issued during 
the month of August from the United States Patent 
Office, the Jast issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public. 

Walter Pack of Takoma Park, Maryland, has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,424,736, on a Sensitized- 
Element Package for Photographic Apparatus. 

Combination Film-Camera and Developing-Tank 
has been granted to Anthony F. Grillone of Rochester, 
N.Y., patent, number 1,424,816. 

Patent, number 1,424,873, a Film-Treatment Cage 
has been issued to Augustus G. Boxell of Los Angeles, 
California. 

Leon F. Douglass of Menlo Park, California, has 
invented a Method and Apparatus for Producing 
Multiple-Image Effects in Photography, patent, num- 
ber 1,424,886. 

Automatic Electric Film-Cutter has been issued 
jointly to Arthur W. Miller of Roselle Park and Walter 
L. Conklin of Boundbrook, N.J. Patent, number 
1,425,405. 

Patent, number 1,425,450, Film-Printing Machine, 
has been issued to Gaston L. Chanier of Jersey City, 
N.J. 
Henry R. Evans of London, England, has received 
patent, number 1,425,461, on an Apparatus for Printing 
Motion-Picture Films. 

Photographic Printing Apparatus patent, number 
1,425,526, has been granted to William C. Huebner of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,425,636, has been issued to Phili- 
bert A. M. Dubief of Courbevoie, France, on an Appa- 
ratus for the Reproduction of Drawings by Artificial 
Light. 

Rudolph Klein of Rochester, N.Y., has invented a 
Photographic Shutter patent, number 1,425,980. _ 

Patent, number 1,426,117, Photographic-Printing 
Machine, has been issued to Julian H. Smith of Seattle, 
Washington. 

Isidor Kitsee of Philadelphia, Pa., has invented two 
patents, first, number 1,426,995, on Process of Producing 
Multicolored Screens for Photography. The other, 
number 1,426,996, is on a Method and Apparatus for 
Matrices and for Producing Color Screens therefrom. 


Our Contributing Critics 


(Continued from Page 213) 


two models. But this merit is vitiated by outstand- 
ing defects. Note the position of the subjects’ heads; 
what is practically a horizontal line starts at the left 
margin and runs across the print, the stripe in the ham- 
mock being the terminal segment. The heads thereon 
are like two spheres strung on a wire. A short-focus 


lens has greatly distorted the nearest plane; moreover, 
the focus is not well taken, and the background, sharper 
than the faces of the models, clamors for attention. 
Neither model is well posed. We doubt that the lady, 
even when read to sleep, will be able to slumber com- 
fortably. The lighting is flat; flesh-values, nil; other 
values little better. Variety of tone necessary to give 
life wholly lacking. Bert Leacn. 


Tue picture this month is difficult to criticise be- 
cause one experiences difficulty in finding a starting- 
point. Generally speaking, a picture can suffer only 
three main faults: composition, theme and technique. 
Sometimes, however—as in this case—the effect pro- 
duced by a picture may be very displeasing and yet 
difficult to analyse. 

I believe that the most flagrant fault in Mr. Griffiths’ 
picture is the ungraceful position of the lady reclining 
in the hammock. This effect is due, no doubt, to fore- 
shortening. The young lady absorbed in her reading 
does not know that, in leaning to the left, she is assist- 
ing in the general effect of unbalance. Both of them 
seem in danger of falling, although the upward curve 
of the hammock helps a little to counteract this ten- 
dency. Still, one’s mind is not at ease; for the hammock 
has no visible means of support. The balcony, with 
its obtrusive lines, insists on carrying the eye up into 
the upper left corner, whereas the eye very naturally 
desires to remain and watch the impending fall. As 
a result, we have an annoying, if not painful, conflict. 
Commendable in this print, however, are the soft tonal 
qualities. Had the photographer been as successful 
with the artistic as he was with the technical side, 
there would be general praise. 

Grorce A. Beane, Jr. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


should do something to revive the picture-postcard 
business that has been languishing under the absurdly 
high inland postage of 144d. From a continental 
source we glean that we are likely soon to revert to 
penny postage for letters up to one ounce in weight, 
and it is also forecasted that a similar price will be 
charged to the United States in the near future. 

There is talk of a First Irish Salon of Photography 
in the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, in August; 
but unless the Irish Parliament has been able to meet, 
and things are more settled, it seems hardly likely that 
Irish people can devote their minds to such a peaceful 
pursuit as photography. However, feeling between 
the National Army and the Irregulars seems so good, 
that in spite of the shootings and the wide destruction 
of property, we should not be surprised, when once 
hostilities cease, if the contending elements devoted 
their attentions as energetically to the successful run- 
ning.of the First Salon as they have to the breaking of 
each other’s heads. 
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